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For the Repertory. 
A LETTER ON INTERCESSORY 
PRAYER. 
Dear Mapam, 

As you have often invited 
me in our correspondence, to a free 
discussion of religious doctrines and 
duties, permit me in the present 
sheet to offer a few observations on 
Intercessory Prayer. Upon the 
proper discharge of this duty, doubt- 
less, depends in a high degree, the 
prosperity of that cause which you 
and every Christian must have 
deeply at heart: and although the 
considerations which I. shall now 
present to you, may not come in the 
attractive garb of novelty, yet I 
persuade myself, that the immense 
importance of the subject, and I 
fear its too general neglect, will se- 
cure your patient and attentive pe- 
rusal. The paramount importance 
of prayer to the Christian, taken in 
its more general sense, is univer- 
sally acknowledged. It has been 
aptly styled his breath. And indeed 
we might as soon expect to find the 
life’s blood still flowing through 
its wonted channels, after the breast 
has ceased to heave, as ary signs of 
spiritual life in the soul which ha- 
bitually restrains prayer. The du- 


ty, however, of habitually supplica- 
VoL. 8.c000.INO. 4,—=19, 


iing blessings upon others as well 
as ourselves—of cultivating that dis- 
position which shall lead us regular- 
ly, according to our situation and 
circumstances, to embrace in our 
petitions, relatives and friends, the. 
Ghurch, its ministers, and the whole 
family of man, “that the word of 
(sod may have free course and be 
glorified,” is not perhaps so well un- 
derstood. Too many, it is to be fear- 
ed, regard these duties as belong- 
ing almost exclusively to those who 
have been set apart to minister at 
the altar; and doubtless in propor- 
tion as those have given themselves 
partially or wholly to the work of 
their ministry, do thev in obedience 
to the exhortation of St. Paul, “pray 
| without ceasing,” and in imitation of 
his practice, “always in every pray- 
er’? make mention of those to whom 
they stand related in their sacred 
calling. But not only was it the 
‘sheart’s desire and prayer” of this 
holy Apostle, that his brethren ace 
cording to the flesh might be sav- 
ed—not only did he have remem- 
brance day and night in his prayers 
of his son Timothy, whom he had 
begotten in the Gospel—not only 
:did he feel the liveliest concern for 
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the welfare of the Christian converts, 
praying f for them, that they might 
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be filled with the knowledge of the 

will of Christ in all wisdom and spir- 

itual understanding, that they might 

walk worthy of the Lord unto ail 

pleasing, being fruitful inevery good 

work—he expected ¢hem also to 

pray always with all prayer and sup- 
plication, and to watch thereunto 

with all perseverance and supplica- 
tion for add saints, and for him, that 
utterance might be given to him, to 
open his mouth boldly to make 
known the mystery of the Gospel— 
beseeching them in the most mov- 
ing terms, “for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, and for the love of 
the Spirit,” that they would strive to- 
gether with him in their prayers to 
God for him, that he might be de- 
livered from unbelievers and wicked 
men, and that his service might be 
accepted of the Saints. Here we 
have not only the duty of ministers 
in this respect, pointed out, but all, 
even the humblest members of the 
body of Christ, are called upon to 
join with them and for them in the 
work of intercession. ‘The interest- 
ing relation in which they stand to 
us as our spiritual guides, them- 
selves also fallible men and depend- 
ent upon divine aid and direction, is 
enough to awaken our liveliest sym- 
pathies, and to call forth our most 
ardent supplications that they them- 
selves may be guided of God. Of- 
ten, in addition to their more ordina. 
ry labours and trials, they are call- 
ed upon to combat infidelity in all 
its frightful forms, and to proclaim 
their message in places where the 
God of this world receives an undi- 
vided homage. How would their 
hands be strengthened, and their 
hearts encouraged to contend earn- 
estly for the faith, and to preach the 
word with boldness, if confident that 
the orisons of some pious souls were 
at the same time ascending for their 
success, and like the upraised arms 
of Moses, securing victory and con- 
quest to the truth. That such are 


er, we have the most cheering evi- 
dence. It availed to the release of 
Peter when guarded by four quater- 
nians of soldiers, and the writer to 
the Hebrews was confident that 
through their prayers he should be 
restored to them the sooner. 

HVe may be truly said to live in a 
day of great things. Never per- 
haps since the first preaching of the 
Gospel, were there so many excite- 
ments to intercessory prayer as at 
present. Institutions unknown in 
former ages, have sprung into ex- 
istence, and appear to be rapidly 
preparing the way for the second 
advent. Bands of Christian pioneers 
are penetrating in every direction, 
into the territories of the prince of 
darkness, and by means of Bibles, 
Tracts, and schools, are sapping the 
very intrenchments of wickedness, 
With this spirit of missionary enter- 
prise has increased a spirit of prayer 
and Christian charity. Stated sea- 
sons have been set apart in every 
quarter of the globe, unitedly and in 
concert, to supplicate the blessing 
of God upon the efforts which are’ 
making—fresh springs of charity 
are every year breaking out, and, by 
the influence of their streams, sup- 
plying and widening those broader 
channels which support these ope- 
rations, and all Christendom seems 
to be in motion. When, however, 
we limit our view to that commu- 
nion of which we are members, we 
are compelled to acknowledge the 
scene less cheering. It is true we 
have our weekly concert in the use 
of a most admirable liturgy, praying 
that the ways of God may be known 
upon earth, and his saving health 
unto all nations. But what, it may 
be asked, are we doing as a Church 
correspondent to the spirit of such 
supplications? Our missionary ex- 
ertions have hitherto been confined 
to the dispersed of our own fold, if 
we except an incipient establishment 
among the Indians, already, it is to 
be feared, from the dearth of infor- 








the fruits of effectual fervent pray- 
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mation respecting its operations, 
languishing for support; and when 
appeals for such benevolent enter- 
prises meet with no corresponding 
returns, can we be supposed from 
our hearts to offer up the petition so 
often upen our lips, “thy kingdom 
come’? I seem, however, to see 
the dawnof a latter day, and I trust 
that our beloved Church will ere 
long shake herself from the dust, 
and show her beautiful garments; 
and in imitation of her illustrious 
parent, take a prominent station in 
the work of evangelizing the world. 
In the furtherance of this work, it 
belongs to females to act an impor 
tant part. Their hearts have ever 
been the favourite soil of religion.— 
It there takes a deeper root, and is 
less choked by the cares of the 
world. From the nature of their 
employments also, they are enabled 
more easily to keep alive and cher- 
ish the flame of devotion in the soul. 
Let them then be fruitful in good 
works, and while their hands are 
employed in some profitable indus- 
try, that they may have to cast into 
the treasury of the Lord, let their 
hearts be breathing forth ejacula- 
tions for the enlargement of Zion.— 
Let them in private and in concert 
by effectual fervent prayer, second 
the labours of their ministers—pray 
that more labourers may be sent 
forth into the harvest—that some 
brother or friend may be consecra- 
ted to the work, and like Hannah, 
let them dedicate their first born to 
the Lord, and educate them for his 
service. Should sucha course be 
more generally adopted by pious fe- 
males in our communion, husbands, 
brothers, and sons, would svon catch 
the spirit; a zeal to promote the in- 
ternal peace and prosperity of the 
Church, and to enlarge its borders 
would become more general, and 
the charge of lukewarmness and ir- 
religion, so often fixed upon us, ef- 
fectually and. happily repelled.— 


That you will ascribe these observa- ! 
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tions to a proper motive, and by 
your example, labour to provoke 
others to engage with fervour in the 
various branches of this duty, of 
which a few only have here been 
enumerated, is the firm persuasion 
of your unworthy friend, 
N. O. 
—s 
REASON AND REVELATION 
We enrich our pages with the following 
excellent article from the London 
Quarterly Review, on the distinctive 
offices of Reason and Revelation, in 
regard to religion. We solicit for it 
a careful and studious perusal, feeling 
assured that it is well suited to re- 
move the difficulties with which the 
subject is embarrassed in many minds, 
and to furnish additional light to those 
whose views are already clear and un- 
fluctuating.— Ed, 


We are convinced that the ground 
of the Socinian controversy has not 
been sufficiently cleared as yet;— 
and that most of its heretical falla- 
cles have arisen from confounding 
the mutual relation which Reason 
and Revelation bear to each other, 
and from the want of accurate defi- 
nidons of their respective provinces. 
God has implanted in the human 
breast an ardent love of knowledge 
which, properly regulated, is admir- 
ably adapted for the moral and poli- 
tical improvement of mankind. To 
its impulses we must ascribe the 
progress which man has made in the 
im;:rovement of his talents and the 
extension of the sphere of his enjoy- 
ment. All that is elegant in art and 
profound in science; all that in do- 
mestic life is an addition to our com- 
forts, or a remedy for our wants, has 
originated in the proper use of 
reason. Without it, man would 
have been content to grovel on the 
surface of the earth, the companion 
and the equal of the brute; nor 
would he have ever felt a wish to 
ascertain the nature of surrounding 
objects, to raise his views from earth 
to heaven, and, from the succession 
of perishable visible objects, to 
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reason upwards to an imperishable, 
invisible, and great Firsi Cause. 

Ample, however, and extensive as 
is the sphere, within which we may 
profitably exercise our reason, there 
are nevertheless bounds to it. Mar 
is a finite being, and censequently 
nothing connected with him can be 
infinite His inquisitive spirit may 
be ambitious of solving all difficul- 
ties; his pride may suggest, that no- 
thing can exceed the powers of his 
comprehension; and his presump- 
tion may carry him so far as to in- 
cite him to define the mode in which 
God exists, and to circumscribe his 
attributes. An attempt to restrain 
this ing-:isitive spirit, tohumble such 
pride, and destroy such presump- 
tion, is consequently laudable. And 
this cannot be more effectually done, 
than by defining the respective 
provinces of reason and faith, and 
by showing the limits within which, 
in judging of subjects of revelation, 
reason must restrain itself. 

Before the subject be more fully 
entered upon, it will be necessary to 
define the meaning which the read- 
er is desired to affix to the words 
Reason and Revelation:--By Reason 
is meant that faculty of the soul, 
whereby we judge of things, dis- 
cover the necessary connexion be- 
tween cause and effect, and from 
two known truths infer a_ third 
hitherto unknown;—By Revelation 
is meant a message from God to 
man, communicating his will, and 
discovering truths hitherto un- 
known. 

Now there are but two things ex- 
isting, matter and spirit. The whole 
creation, visible and invisible, is re- 
ducible to one of these two classes. 
Man himself is formed partly of one, 
partly of the other. Of matter he 
judges by the testimony of his sen- 
ses, of spirit only by its operations 
By means of his sensations he as- 
certains the substance, the qualities, 
the properties, and relative propor- 
tions of matter. By accurate and 








continued observations, he discovers 
that itis subjected to certain general 
laws. His attention is then directed 
to the acquisition of a more perfect 
knowledge of these laws, and of any 
apparent anomalies which may be 
observable in their operation. From 
discoveries already made he draws 
inferences, which enable him grad- 
ually to advance in the path of 
knowledge. As long as he thus 
reasons from proportion to propor- 
tion and properties to properties, 
in pari materia, his deductiens may 
be legitimate, his reasoning may be 
conclusive. By these means he 
has ascertained the magnitude and 
determined the figure of the earth— 
familiarized himself with the quali- 
ties and properties of its various 
productions—and resolved these in- 
to their component elements. Re- 
lying on the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, he traverses the ocean from 
pole to pole, and directs his way on 
the great deep with as much activity 
in the night as inthe day. By these 
means he has subjected the heavenly 
bodies to his calculations, fixed the 
period of their revolutions, measured 
their distances, and explained the 
laws by which their motions are re- 
gulated. These are great and bril- 
liant discoveries of human reason— 
achievements of which it well may 
boast. But man should never for- 
get that all the data upon which 
they are founded are furnished by 
the senses, and that there is no pro- 
position connected with these dis- 
coveries which cannot ultimately be 
subjected to the testimony of the 
senses. All these questions are 
consequently capable of demonstra- 
tion, and, when once solved, can 
neither be doubted nor disputed by 
persons of sane mind. The con- 


clusion therefore is, that matter, in 
all its forms and accidents, is capable 
of being subjected to the testimony 
of the senses, and that its laws, pro- 
perties, and qualities are cognizable 
and discoverable by the right use of 
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human reason. 

But man has no similar test to 
which he can submit his reasoning 
respecting spirit. He judges of this 
only by its operations; of these alone 
therefore he is capable of judging. 
As to the mode of its existence, or 
the manner in which it communi- 
cates with matter and operates on 
the senses, he is utterly ignorant. 
The more he attempts to simplily 
his notions respecting it, the more 
dark and confused they become. 
Man may make arbitrary distinc- 
tions, and define the various powers 
of his spiritual part by the names of 
memory, judgment, knagination. 
and so ferth; but this will not re- 
move the veil, nor enable him to lay 
bare the mysterious nature of his 
spiritual existence. Every person, 
who has meditated deeply on the 
subject, will confess the truth of 
these observations:—to the truth of 
them he bears in his own bosom a 
witness whom he cannot contradict. 

But if this be the case when the 
object of inquiry is the nature of our 
own souls, the difficulty must neces- 
sarily be much greater when we at- 
tempt to ascertain the nature and ai- 
tributes of superior spirits. Man is 
not immediately conscious of their 
existence. Their operations are 
not identified with his feelings. An 
act of reasoning is necessary before 
he can infer their existence. Reason 
and observation alike teach him that 
there can be no effect without a 
cause. When therefore he looks 
forth into the visible creation, and 
beholds a race of perishable indi- 
viduals, endowed ‘with life and mo- 
tion; when he considers that these 
have sprung from a race which has 
already perished, and experience in- 
forms him that they also will perish 
in their turn, and leave another race 
to succeed them;—when he con- 
siders all these facts, the necessary 
conclusion is, that such a succession 
cannot be infinite, but must ultimate- 
ly be traced to some self-existing 


‘jn the cause. 
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eternal First Cause. By similar in- 
ferences he concludes that the uni- 
verse must be the work of this great 
First Cause, and the result of his 
will. 

Reason also teaches him that 
there cap exist no perfection in an 
effect which did not previously exist 
He therefore rightly 
concludes, that whatever goodness 
is observable in the creation must 
have originated in the goodness of 
the Creator; that the power displayed 
in the work of creation is a proof of 
the power of the Creator, and that 
the wisdom shown in the arrange- 


;ment and harmony of the universe 


must have existed in its author. 

But in drawing these conclusions, 
it ought never to be forgotten that, 
strictly and legically speaking, we 
are not justified in attributing more 
to the cause than is visible in the 
effect, and that we can only attribute 
to the Creator that precise degree of 
power, intelligence, and benevolence 
which are necessary for the creation 
and preservation of the universe, 
As far as the traces of any attributes 


‘appear, so far we may infer their 


existence; but the imputation of at- 
tributes, or degrees of them, of 
which no positive traces are before 
us, is Mere supposition, 

Reason will enable us to infer the 
eternity of the First Cause, and that 
he is a being of great goodness, 
wisdom, and power, but will never 
aid us in discovering the mode of his 
existence, or the extent of these 
leading attributes, 

Man has no data from which he 
can reason respecting the mode of 
the existence of the Deity. On this 
point he is consequently in a state 
of utter ignorance, and no exertions 
of his natural faculties can ever 
enable him to advance one step in 
the acquisition of knowledge on this 
head. In illustration of this truth it 
will be useful to show what progress 
the mind of man, previous to the 
Christian revelation, made in dis- 
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covering the mode in which the 
Deity exists; we say previous to the 
Christian revelation, because modern 
philosophers have borrowed so 
largely from it, that their theistical 
speculations must be excluded from 
the review. In examining this 
question we need not take an unfair 
advantage, by referring to the mon- 
strous system of the Egyptian my- 
thology,-or to the endless genealo- 
gies of the countless deities of Hin- 
dostan, although the learning of the 
S¢yptians and the moral goodness 
of the Indians have been loudly extol- 
led by the infidels of modern times. 
A slight survey of the opinions of the 
Grecian philosophers will suffice for 
the present occasion. The antago- 
nist will allow that they have never 
been surpassed in their love of re- 
search and of profound speculations; 
that they were gifted with extraordi- 
nary subtlety of judgment and vigour 
of intellect, and possessed of a lan- 
guage (as the historian hyperboli- 
cally expresses it) ‘so musicial and 
prolific, that it could give a soul to 
the objects of sense, and a body to 
the abstractions of philosophy.’ To 
these advantages was added a spirit 
of unwearied application. Their 
time and attention were devoted to 
the study of God and of the uni- 
verse; but nevertheless the result of 
all this love of research, of this sub- 
tlety of judgment, and vigour of 
intellect, was nothing but inexpli- 
cable confusion. But let them be 
examined, 

The earlier poets of Greece seem 
to have made no other distinction 
between gods and men, than that of 
more and less. Their deities, like 
mortals, were subject to generation 
aod destructien, to pain and pleasure, 
grief and joy. The work of creation 
and preservation is not assigned to 
them. This was imputed to the 
operation of some inviolable laws 
which they could neither transgress 
nor control. 

Thales, a Milesian by birth, but 
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by race a Pheenician, and conse- 
quently having access to the know- 
ledge communicated by the Mosaic 
revelation, was the first philosopher 
of Greece who ascribed the creation 
of the world to the Deity; but, most 
inconsistently with himself, he also 
taught that water was the principle 
of all things, both of gods and men. 

Anaximenes’ denied this, and 
taught that the first principle was 
air, and that gods, men, and all 
things had originated from it. 

Heracleitus, on the contrary, 
afirmed that fire was the original 
first cause; that the whole creation, 
material and spiritual, derived its 
origin from fire, and would finally 
end in fire. 

Parmenides asserted that the 
deity, whom he denominates the 
governor of the universe and the 
parent of all motion and generation, 
was a central circle of mixed ele- 
ments, placed within other compli- 
cated circles of different substances, 
and encompassed within a_ solid 
spherical globe. 

It is difficult to discover distinctly 
what the opinions of Aristotle were. 
The probability is, however, that he 
leaned to the doctrine of the co- 
eternity of the divinity and the uni- 
verse, and that they bore to each 
cther the same relation which the 
soul of man bears to his body. 

Zeno and his follower Chrysippus 
admitted an innumerable host of 
perishable deities, who were finally 
to be swallowed up in their univer- 
sal Jupiter, who was every thing— 
the expansion of whose spirit formed 
the universe, and of whose essence 
all particular existences, whether 
real or ideal, were only modifica- 


‘tions. 


There are in the history of Gre- 
cian philosophy other respectable 
names of men who, wearied with 
assertions admitting of no proof, 
willingly professed their ignorance on 
these and similar subjects. Thus 
Socrates, Anaxagoras, and Empe- 
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docles acknowledged to their dis- 
ciples, that our senses are so con- 
fined, our minds so feeble, and the 
space allotted for the course of hu- 
man life so short, that no certain 
knowledge can be acquired, but 
that truth is enveloped in impene- 
trable darkness. Even Plato, who 
loved to indulge in the loftiest flights 
of imagination, who revelled in the 
ideal world of his eternal forms of 
beauty, had too much respect for 
the truth to publish his conjectures 
as certain tenets. He was content 
with propounding his ingenious 
theories as questions, without posi- 
tive assertions, without rash and un- 
founded conclusions. His follow- 
ers, Arcesilas and Carneades, car- 
ried their master’s caution too far, 
and may well be ranked among the 
incorrigible sceptics. 

Having thus glanced at the ab- 
surdities and contradictions of which 
these leading intellects among men 
were guilty, when they attempted to 
dogmatize respecting the essence of 
the Deity, and the mode in which he 
exists, we proceed to show how far 
they were enabled to discover the 
extent of his leading attributes of 
wisdom, power, and goodness, and 
to reconcile them the one with the 
other. They would willingly have 
ascribed infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness to the Creator, but the 
prevalence of moral and physical 
evil was a circumstance for which 
they in vain attempted to account 
without detracting either from his 
goodness or from his power. 

In the first ages of their mytholo- 
gy, this question does not appear 
to have been much agitated. The 
good that a man received was grate- 
fully ascribed to the god who was 
the particular object of his worship, 
while, on the contrary, some hostile 
and neglected deity was.regarded as 
the author of his calamities. The 
two cups at the threshold of Jupiter 
were sufficient for the purpose of 
the poet, whose object is rather to 
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give a representation af things as 
they are than to account for their 
causes. Butas their system became 
more refined, they wished to acquire 
clearer notions respecting the par- 
ticular providence of God, and his 
attributes, as exemplified in the crea- 
tion and government of the universe. 
The difficulty then began to appear 
in all its magnitude. They found it 
impossible to reconcile the existing 
sin and misery with the holiness and 
goodness of the Creator, without de- 
tracting from the attribute of power. 
Hence their fictions respecting that 
mysterious Influence denominated 
Fate, to whose decisions God and 
man were alike subject. ‘Think of 
the force of necessity (says one of 
them,) that force to which even the 
gods must submit,’ Hence also the 
system which taught the eternity and 
incorrigible malignancy of matter, 
from which it was impossible for 
God to have formed a better and a 
happier world than he has formed— 
thus depriving the Deity of the pow- 
er of creation, and only leaving him 
the work of formation. Epicurus had 
sagacity enough to perceive that this 
was unworthy of the Deity, but he 
was unable to solve the difficulty 
without withdrawing divine provi- 
dence from the world, and ascribing 
both its creation and formation to the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms with- 
out the intervention of a presiding 
mind. This doctrine at once with- 
drew the agency of God from the 
universe, and consequently left no 
operations from which men could in- 
fer even his existence, much less his 
attributes. # Impious and presump- 


tuous as this doctrine was, it did not- 


fail to spread rapidly among the 
most enlightened heathens, and 
many of the greatest names of anti- 
quity may be reckoned among the 
followers of Epicurus. The Per- 
sian hypothesis of the two principles 
accounts better (if for a moment we 
can agree to the cessation of hostili- 
ties between a Being essentially 
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good, and a Being essentially wick- 
ed) for the ordev and disorder, the 
happiness and misery, the virtue and 
vice, wisdom and folly, which are so 
intermingied and confounded here. 
But when again this system was 
traced backward to the origin of 
these two contrary beings, the in- 
quirer was enveloped in difficulties 
and absurdiies, from which it wasim- 
possible for him to extricate himself. 

It would be wearisome to proceed 
with the enumeration of the various 
Opinions, by which these philoso- 
phers distinguished themselves. 
They had no means of discovering 
the mode in which the Deity exists; 
of this, of course, they were utterly 
ignorant. And in attempting to 
reason upwards from his operations 
to his attributes, from the visible to 
the invisible world, they met with 
difficulties insurmountable, and cir- 
cumstances irreconcilable to human 
reason. In truth, a subtle modern 
philosopher, who had accurately 
studied all their systems, honestly 
acknowledges, ‘that it is a great 
complaisance if we dignify with the 
name of religion, such an imperfect 
system of theology, and put it on a 
level with later systems, which are 
founded on principles more just and 
sublime. For my part (he pro- 
ceeds) I can scarcely allow the prin- 
ciples of Marcus Aurelius, Plu- 
tarch, and some of the Stoics and 
Acadeniics, though much more re- 
fined than the Pagan superstition, to 
be worthy of the honourable appel 
lation of Theism. For, if the my- 
thology of the heathens resembles 
the ancient European ™system of 
spiritual beings, excluding God and 
angels, and leaving only fairies and 
sprites, the creed of these philoso- 
phers may justly be said to exclude 
a Deity and leave only angels and 
fairies. To what later systems he 
may allude, as founded upon prin- 
ciples more just and sublime, can- 
not well be ascertained. Ifany such 
have appeared since the days of 








Marcus Aurelius and of Plutarch, 
we must impute their comparative 
perfection, not to the exertions of 
reason—for no new data have been 
iurnished, upon which that might 
build its system—but to the revela- 
tion of God through Christ, the fun- 
damental truths of which modern 
philosophers so thoroughly imbide 
in their infancy, that they, in after 
life, mistake them for the deduc- 
tions of their reason. 

From what has been said, it ap- 
pears that matter and its accidents, 
and the laws to which it is subjected, 
are cognizable by human reason, in- 
asmuch as they can be subjected to 
the testimony of the senses, but that 
human reason can judge of spirit 
only by its operations, and conse- 
quently that i®cannot discover more 
of the nature and attributes of God, 
than are legitimately to be inferred 
from the works of creation. 

The truth of these principles has 
been further confirmed by a review 
of the absurdities of which human 
reason has been guilty when left to 
its own researches, even under the 
most favourable circumstances. It 
now remains that we ought to apply 
these principles to the subject un- 
der discussion, and define the limits 
within which reason ought to re- 
strain itself, on the supposition that 
the Great Being, whose ‘eternal 
power of Godhead’ man has neces- 
sarily inferred ‘from what has been 
made,’ should vouchsafe to commu- 
nicate his will to him, and discover 
truths hitherto unknown. 

In arguing this point we shall not 
so much consider what man has 
done, and still may be doing, as the 
method which he ought to pursue, 
supposing him to be under the influ- 
ence of calm and _ unprejudiced 
reason. 

In such a case, his first object 
would undoubtedly be, to ascertain 
the truth of the revelation; that it has 
proceeded really from God. He 
would, therefore, naturally require 
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that the bearer of such communica- 
tions should be entrusted with suffi- 
cient authority to prove the reality 
uf his mission from the Creator, and 
that he should give public proofs of 
such authority by performances sur- 
passing the power of man. In 
judging of these truths, the utmost 
subtlety and acuteness of intellect 
would be necessary. A due cau- 
tion and suspension of judgment 
would be laudable, in as much asa 
deception in a matter of such im- 
portance must be attended with la- 
mentable consequences. What 
proofs then we ask ought to be suffi- 
cient to satisfy a rational man on 
such points? What ought to be the 
distinguishing marks of a message 
from Heaven? Our answer is, that 
they should be such as can be sub- 
jected to the testimony of our sen- 
ses;—that the messenger should, at 
his pleasure, and by his command, 
suspend the operation of those laws, 
to which we know, from experience, 
the whole visible creation is sub- 
ject. 

Man’s first inquiry must be as to 
the authority of the messenger. 
Before this be ascertained he can 
have no confidence in the truth of 
the communication. In order to 
satisfy himself of this, he must use 
all the means which his reason can 
suggest to him, and not yield his as- 
sent except on the ground of satis- 
factory evidence. But what if a 
voice in the presence and hearing of 
assembled multitudes should convey 
from heaven an audible testimony, 
that the messenger is endowed with 
the authority of the Most High? 
What if the messenger should, with 
his word, calm the tempest and still 
the roaring of the waves? What, if 
at his touch, diseases should instant- 
ly depart, the blind recover their 
sight, the deaf hear, the lame walk 
and the dumb speak? What, if 
even bodies from which breath has 
passed, and upon which corruption 
has commenced its work of desola- 
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tion, should arise from the grave, 
once more partukers of life? What 
if the same messenger should seal 
the truth of his testimony by a viv- 
lent death, foretold by himself;— 
should, according to his promise, 
burst asunder the bonds of death; 
and should visibly ascend in the 
presence of a multitude to the celes- 
tial regions? And, finally, what if 
the truth of all these manfestations 
of divine power were brought home 
to conviction by a sound and uncor- 
rupted vehicle of human testimony? 
W nat, if in addition to this cloud of 
witnesses, the reality of this divine 
mission should be established by the 
wonderful fulfilment of ancient pro- 
phecies in the person of this mes- 
senger? Supposing all this to have 
taken place, it is impossible for a 
man to deny that the person who 
could work such extraordinary mi- 
racles must have been commission- 
ed by God, and that these works 
were perfurmed in order to satisfy 
man, that the communications, which 
such a messenger had made, pro- 
ceeded from God himself. 

Being thus satisfied of the authori- 
ty ofthe messenger, the next object 
would be to discover the nature of 
the communication, Here again he 
would have ample scope for the ex- 
ercise of his reason. It wonld be 
necessary, in the first place, to prove 
that the communication is in truth 
what was delivered by the Divine 
messenger—that it has been deliver- 
ed down uncorrupted, without ad- 
dition or diminution, so that it can 
be relied upon, as the pure and un- 
adulterated Word of God. In the 
second place it will be necessary 
to compare passage with passage, 
to determine the relative meaning of 
the words, explain what is intricate, 
and elucidate what is dark, in order 
‘hat we may not mistake the purport 
of the message; and pervert the 
truth by wresting it to our own de- 
struction; and this is a t sk far more 
difficult than can at first be imagin- 
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ed. The language of revelation, 
like all other languages, can only be 
the representation of ideas; and the 
ideas must be conveyed to the mind 
before the word can have any deter- 
minate meaning. But unfortunately 
the generality of men, instead of at- 
tempting to discover the idea attach- 
ed originally to the word, affix their 
own arbitrary meaning to it, and 
reason at once from ¢his as from the 
divine revelation. Great, therefore, 
is the caution necessary in the inter- 
pretation of a message from God. 
No doctrine must be deduced from 
it contrary to any other doctrine ex- 
plicitly revealed. The whole and 
undivided powers of man are neces- 
sary for this work, and the great ob- 
ject in view ought to be, not to find 
tenets, which may square with our 
own previous prejudices, but simply 
to discover what it has pleased God 
to reveal—what His willis. When 
this is once ascertained, reason has 
done its work, and faith takes its 
place, and humbly embraces all that 
is revealed, as certain truths, found- 
ed on the sure and unerring testi- 
mony of God. 

One exception alone there is to 
this rule, which is this, that a reve- 
lation purporting to come from 
God, and recommended to our no- 
tice by the performance of miracles, 
must not contain any proposition as 
an article of faith, which is contra- 
dictory to the evidence of sense. 
And the reason is this, that in such 
a case, we should have the evidence 
of the senses conflicting with the 
evidence of the senses, which would 
necessarily hold the mind in sus- 
pense, and prevent it from arriving 
at any conclusion. But as the evi- 
dence of miracles performed in at- 
testation of the truth of revelation 
would, to the generality of mankind, 
only depend upon the veracity of 
human testimony, while the evidence 
contradictory to it would depend up- 
on their own senses, it necessarily 
follows that the evidence of the lat- 








ter would preponderate over that of 
the former, fur no mab suUI COMPOS 
can rest such confidence in the tes- 
timony of others, as in the immediate 
object of vis senses. It is in this 
manner that Archbishop Tillotson 
nas brought a decisive argument 
against the Romanist’s doctrine of 
transubstantiation, an argument 
which no sophistry can enable him 
to elude, or subtlety to refute. It is 
acknowled.ed on ail hands, says the 
learned Prelate, that the authority, 
either of Scripture or of tradition, Is 
founded on the testimony of the a- 
postles and disciples, who were eye- 
witnesses to those miracles of our 
Saviour, by which he proved his di- 
vine mission. Our evidence then 
for the truth of the Christian religion 
is less than the evidence for the 
truth of our own senses, because, 
even in the first adthors of our reli- 
gion, it was not greater, and it is 
evident that it cannot make so vivid 
an impression upon those to whom it 
has been transmitted through the 
testimony of others. But a weaker 
evidence can never destroy a stroug- 
er, and therefore, were the doctrine 
of the real presence ever so clearly 
revealed in Scripture, it were con- 
trary to the rules of just reasoning 
to give our assent toit. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory than this 
argument, which shows that it is 
impossible fur the human mind to 
give its assent to any doctrine which 
militates recta fronte against the tes- 
timony of sense. But a man should 
most cautiously guard against con- 
founding propositions which are be- 
yond our comprehension, with pro- 
Ositlions respecting which we can 
judge. He must be careful that he 
does not reason from matter to 
spirit, and conclude that what is 
alse, when predicated of the former, 
is equally false when predicated of 
the latter. If, therefore, in the di- 
vine communication any circum- 
stances which exceed the power of 
nis comprehension be revealed re- 
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specting the mode in which the Dei- 
ty exists, and the manner in which 
his attributes are exercised in the 
government of the world, the man 
whose mind is rightly constituted 
will receive these communications 
with as much confidence in their 
truth as he receives those which 
he is capable of comprehending. 

In the miracles performed, as the 
evidences of the truth of the Reve- 
lation, he recognizes the stamp and 
impress of God himself, by which 
he authenticates the truth of all the 
doctrines contained in it. He sits 
down therefore to the Revelation 
with the docility of an infant, and 
with true humility of spirit receives 
every thing, believes every thing. 


Hume, the most subtle, acute, | 


and insicious impugner of Revela- 
tion, had sagacity enough to perceive 
that the incomprehensibility of some 
points of doctrine could never form 
a legitimate ground of objection a- 
gainst a religion, the divine nature of 
which had been sufficiently estab- 
lished by miracles. He therefore 
boidly struck at the root of all Reve- 
lation, by holding that no human 
testimony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle. He knew the inevitable 
conclusion at which the human mind 
must arrive if the miracle be once 
substantiated. To prevent this he 
could discover no better mode than 
to destroy the credibility of human 
testimony, and, by reasoning a pri- 
ori, infer the impossibility of any 
authentic communication between 
God and man in past, present, or 
future time. How fully and satis- 
factorily these propositions have been 
refuted, we need not mention. It is 
sufficient for us to observe that he 
failed to attain his object, and that 
the foundations on which our faith 
is built, remain unshaken and im- 
moveable. 

Having thus, by arguments drawn 
from the nature of things, our own 
imperfections, and limited faculties, 
shown the bounds within which rea- 
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son should restrain itself, in judging 
of Revelation in general, and proved 
that the incomprehensibility of cer- 
tain doctrines contained in it cannot 
form any legitimate ground of objec- 
tion against a Revelation proved to 
be divine—we shall proceed in the 
next place to argue with those mis- 
taken persons, who admit the truth 
of the Christian Revelation, and yet 
pretend to weigh the mysteries of 
God iu the scale of human judg- 
ment, and refuse their assent to the 
truths he has been pleased to mani- 
fest, unless they can reconcile them 
to their own arbitrary principles.. In 
addition to the arguments brought 
forward above, we have to oppose to 
these the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves, wherein it 
is explicitly declared that there are 
mysteries contained in the Christian 
dispensation, which man in his pre- 
sent state can never comprehend. 
The weapons with which we shall 
combat these shall therefore be bor- 
rowed from the armoury of that 
Scripture which teaches us that ‘the 
mysteries (or secret things) of God, 
belong unto God, but the things 
which are revealed, to us and our 
children.’ From it we learn that 
‘we walk by faith, and not by sight,’ 
and that ‘our faith should not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.’ For he has de- 
clared that ‘he will destroy the wis- 
dom of the wise, and bring to.nothing 
the understanding of the prudent.’ 
Thus also the apostle enjoins us not 
to argue from the deductions of rea- 
son on these ‘deep things of God,’ 
but to receive ‘what the Holy Ghost 
teacheth’ with due humility, ‘com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual.’ 
We are also taught that ‘the natural 
man,’ who prides himself on his 
knowledge, ‘does not receive the 
things of the Spirit of God,’ and ‘that 
they are foolishness unto him.’ 
Moreover it is added that he must 
continue in ignorance of them as 
long as he remains thus minded, 
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‘neither can he know them because 
they are spiritually discerned’ The 
Gospel of Christ is called the ‘wis- 
dom of God i: a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom which God ordained 
before the world unto our glory.’ 
The strongest metaphors that can 
convey the in possibility of our un- 
derstanding the mode in which God 
exists, are used by the insp ‘red 
writers. Solomon says ‘that He 
dwells in thick darkness;’ and St. 
Paul, ‘that His dwelling is in light 
which no man can approach.’ It is 
also written that we should not rea- 
son from our motives and principles 
of action, and conclude that God will 
act in the same manner as man 
would if placed in similar circum- 
stances, for, says the Lord, ‘my 
thoughts are not as your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways; for 
as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” Man can judge 
jartly of things that pass on earth, 
although we must confess that many 
hings even here exceed our powers 
of comprebension. But how can he 
ascend to the inaccessible heavens 
and declare what is passing tiere? 
‘If have told you,’ says our Savivur, 
‘earthly things and ye believe not, 
how shali ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things?? In short we are 
explicitly informed, ‘that no man 
knoweth the things of God.?_ When 
we read these and similar declara 
tions respecting the incomprehensi- 
bility by the natural man of many 
doctrines contained in Revelation, 
can we be justified in attempting to 
wrest the Scriptures, in order to 
bring them down to the levelof man’s 
comprehension? If the Scriptures 
inform us that it gives occasion: 
gl nces at unsearchable mysteries, 
should we sit down to the study of 
them with a predetermined resolu- 
tion to prove that there are none 
contained jn them? Is this the pro- 
per exercise of reason in judying of 








subjects of revelation? Is this the 
reception of Gospel truths with the 
simplicity of young children? How 
dificult a task it is to put off the 
natural man, we yarenor este Tov avOpw- 
nov exdvvat! as an ancient philosopher 
excl imed. Man carries his pride 
to the sanctuary of the Deity. and 
madly presumes that he can tear 
asunder the veil which intervenes 
between him and ‘the deep things of 
God;’ that his finite powers are ade- 
quate to the conception of the infi- 
nite Being and his attributes; that 
he can see Him with the eyes of 
flesh; and, with ‘a mind drowned in 
hlood and buried in matter,’ com- 
prehend the mysterious ways of 
Him ‘whose goings forth have been 
from everlasting.’ 

In reasoning with deists, who ob- 
jeet that the incomprehensibility of 
certain doctrines contained in the 
Christian revelation is the cause of 
their unbelief—we can easily show 
that unbelievers themselves cannot 
avoid, on their own principles, be- 
lieving things incomprehensibie.— 
Do they admit the immateriality of 
the soul? In that case can they 
comprehend the mode in which it is 
united to the body, and how it ope- 
rates on the senses? But perhaps 
they may wish to solve this difficul- 
ty by denying its immateriality, and 
hold that man is only a mass of mat- 
ter peculiarly organized. This, 
however, requires a greater exer- 
tion of faith than the former article, 
for it is absolutely. impossible to 
comprehend how inert matter, mere- 
ly by a particular arrangement of its 
parts, should become a sentient and 
rational animal. Do they allow the 
infinite power and infinite goodness 
of God? If they do, how can they 
reconcile these attributes with the 
origin of evil and the prevalence of 
misery in the creation? Do they 
with Plutarch detract from his pow- 
er that they may exalt his goodness? 
If so, how can they imagine an eter- 
nal self-existing cause, deprived of a 
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being of a God? Can they recon- 
cile the free agency of man with the 
fore-knowledge of the Deity? Or 
will they solve the difficulty by de- 
nying his prescience with regard to 
contingent events, as Carneades and 
Socinus did, and thus make him, to 
whom all things are present, a blind 
guesser into futurity? Perhaps they 
may judge it preferable to deny the 
free agency of man, and make him 
the slave of necessity. But this sup- 
position contains some things still 
more incomprehensible. For con- 
sciousness and experience alike tes 

tify that man is a free agent, and if 
he believe the doctrine of necessity, 
he must do it in opposition to the 
testimony of his feelings and experi- 
ence. Do they believe tha’ God is 
a just being? Do they also believe 
it to be inconsistent with justice, to 
punish the innocent for the crimes of 
the guilty, and to visit men with the 
consequence of a sin committed be- 
fore tey were born? If they be- 
lieve this, how do they account for 
hereditary diseases, and that the 
lives of many of their fellow-crea- 
tures have been embittered and 
shortened by pollutions contracted 
by their parents, and infused into 
their constitutions before their birth? 
If, in answer to these questions, they 
should adopt the opinions of Epicu- 
rus, and withdraw Divine Provi- 
dence from the government of the 
world, they must admit things sull 
more incomprehensible, namely, 
either that the world owes its origin 
to the fortuitous concourse of stems, 
or that God having creased it, and 
planted rational beings on the face of 
it, left them afterwards to be the 
sport of chance, or the sla: es of ne- 
cessity. Instances of this kind might 
be multiplied to an indefinite extent: 
for whichever way we turn, we sce 
many things connected with the ma- 
terial and spiritual world, which far 
exceed our powers of comprehen- 
sion, and -for which our reason can 





perfection so necessary to the very. 
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in nowise account. 

Should the deist acknowledge the 
truth of this, and allow the incom- 
prehensibility of many articles of 
natural religion, but urge that the 
Christian revelation contains doc- 
trines absolutely contradictory to the 
positive inferences of human reason, 
we can easily defy them to the 
proof. What can reason infer a- 
gainst the possibility, or even pro- 
bability, of an union between the 
divine and the human nature? What 
preimises can it establish subversive 
of the possibility of such an event? 
Will it ground them upon the na- 
ture and essence of the Divinity?— 
But of these, as has been proved 
above, it is utterly ignorant; or will 
it ground them upon the knowledge 
that it has derived from the visible 
creation respecting the divine attri- 
butes? But there is nothing in the 
power, wisdom, or goodness of God, 
which, in so far as these may be in- 
ferred from the works of the crea- 
tion, can in any way militate against 
the possibility of a divine incarnae 
tion; so far from it, that if an unbe- 
liever grant the possibility of the 
Creator appearing to creatures, the 
prob: bility must also be granted 
that the Divinity would so veil its 
glories as to render it possible for 
mankind to sustain the majesty of 
its presence without being biinded 
by its splendid emanations. But 
what fitter veil could be found than 
a body fashioned like those beings, 
to whom God had originally given 
the dominion of the earth, and 
whose instruction and = salvation 
would form the only object of his 
appearance? Nor again, in the 
mystery of the Trinity in Unity 
is there any preposition contradicto- 
ry to the inferences of human rea- 
son. If unity were predicated of 
three material individuals, reason, 
grounding its conclusions on the 
evidence of sense and observation, 
might safely deny the possibility of 
the truth of such a proposition.— 
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But as it is predicated of a spiritual 
being, of the mode of whose exist- 
ence, and of the nature of whose es- 
sence, man is utterly ignorant, the 
proposition is placed beyond the 
reach of human reason, which con- 
sequently can neither affirm its 
falsehood nor deny its truth. No 
more can it be maintained that the 
doctrine of atonement contains any 
thing contradictory to our reason or 
experience. Men themselves often 
pardon the living for the sake of the 
dead, the wicked for the sike of the 
good. In truth had it contained any 
thing contradictory to the inevitable 
conclusions of reason, how can we 
account for the universal preva- 
lence of this doctrine, and the prac- 
tice resulting from it, among all the 
nations of the earth? 

These three articles of our faith, 
and those which necessarily flow 
from them, are the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity which the na- 
tural man is most unwilling to re- 
ceive, and a belief in which he es- 
teems an intolerable burden. But 
we have shown that they do not 
contain any proposition to which a 
mind well tutored in the philosophy 
of facts can rationally object, if the 
evidence in favour of their having 
been communicated from God be 
well grounded. If men neglect the 
true God, and set up in his stead 
the dreams and phantoms of their 
own distempered imaginations, and 
arbitrarily impute to these attributes 
of righteousness, wisdom, goodness, 
and power, founded upon their own 
unsupported suppositions, errors 
and delusions will necessarily fol- 
low, and human invention occupy 
the place of divine revelation. To 
correct this mischievous principle, 
which is ever active in the minds of 
men, we must perpetually have re- 
course to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. On them and on them alone 
must we found our faith, on them 
must we ground our principles, and 
from them deduce our motives to 








action. Convinced that they ‘all 
have been given by inspiration of 
God,’ we must submit our reason 
to the obedience of faith, and re- 
strain at its commencement that in- 
quisitive spirit which fain would 
presumptuously pry into those mys- 
teries which the Angels contemplate 
with awe. This is not reducing 
our reason to slavery; all the ques- 
tions which it cannot hope to treat 
with success will still be open to its 
researches. Let it turn its attention 
to these, and not spend its strength 
on subjects which cannot profit.—~ 
Let it not, with the barbarians men- 
tioned by Herodotus, discharge its 
feeble arrows into the clouds and 
darkness from whence the lightning 
flashes, and the thunderbolt de- 
scends. The force of such missiles 
will soon be spent, and in their de- 
scent to their native earth they may 
chance to fall on the heads of those 
who have discharged them. 


For the Repertory. 
THE MOURNER’S CONSOLATION, 

Mr. Editor: I am always grati- 
fied by the obituaries of pious indi- 
viduals, which so often enrich the pa- 
ges of the “Repertory.” I look up- 
on them as the testimony of dying 
saints to the truth of the religion they 
had professed, and of its power to 
sustain the soul in Nature’s great ex- 
tremity. The awful circumstances 
in which the departing Christian is 
placed, give an assurance of sinceri- 
ty, which the utmost incredulity and 
scepticism cannot withstand. To 
the expressions uttered in these so- 
lemn moments by the believer in 
Christ, weeping affection fondly 
turns, and memory consecrates them 
as memorials of the future bliss of 
those departed in the Lord. 

But far different are the feelings 
with which we recollect the depar- 
ture of those whose life and death 
were not those of the righteous. 
And so cold and barren are some 
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theories and views, that no eviden- 
ces of triumphant hope in the hour 
of death, are dwelt upon with any 
satisfaction and pleasure, and the 
fact that rational consolation can be 
derived from such a source, has 
been boldly and repeatedly denied. 
It has been affirmed by ‘the wise in 
this world,” that the only solace 
vouchsafed to us in seasons of be- 
reavement was “time and silence.” 
Such is all the relief which unen- 
lightened reason can proffer. The 
warmest sympathy, the most eleva- 
ted friendship, the keenest svlici- 
tude, can suggest no other means to 
assuage our grief and wipe away our 
tears. 

The language of condolence em- 
ployed by such individuals, and un- 
der such circumstances, reminds me 
of the funeral dirge which is chant- 
ed around the couch of the dying 
Brahmin. 

“It is folly to expect any thing 
permanent in the lot of man, which 
is empfity like the trunk of the bana- 


na, fleeting like the froth of the sea. | 
“ To receive the due recompense of | 


its actions, the human body, com- 
frosed of fine elements, returns to 
its native firincifles, and what oc- 
casion have we for lamentation? 

%“s The earth perishes—the sea, and 
even the gods fiass away; yet vain 
man aspires at immortality. 

‘Whatever is low must disaf- 
fear, whatever is high must fall. 
Every compound being must be dis- 
solved, and life must end in death.”’ 

I subjoin a few observations pre- 
pared for another purpose, but which 
it is hoped will not be deemed alto- 
gether unsuitable in the present in- 
stance. 

The religion of the gospel never 
evinces its divine nature and origin 
more clearly, than when it holds out 
the cup of its consolation to sorrow- 
ing humanity. Never does it ap- 
pear more incalculably superior to 
human reason, than when it comes 
to the heart of the mourner with its 
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message of peace and hope. When 
God visits us with affliction, the con- 
solation which reason can supply is 
cold and comfortless. She can tell 
us that it is the lot of man to suffer; 
that we only share in sorrows which 
are common to our whole species. 
She can tell us that it is the destiny 
of man to die, and she bids us heal 
the wound in forgetfulness—pour in 
the oil of oblivion, and fasten our 
bleeding affections upon other ob- 
jects. She informs us that there is 
a relief in time, which will console 
and sooth and bind up the broken 
heart—that sorrow is a transient e- 
motion—that our tears will at length 
dry up, and the objects of our la- 
mentation fade away from our re- 
membrance, and be lost in the dim- 
ness and distance of years gone by. 
With stoical sternness she rebukes 
us for our folly in mourning over the 
fragments of broken hope. - She 
chides the bleeding heart, and mocks 
but cannot cure. 

But the gospel of Christ breathes 
a different spirit, and speaks a dif- 
ferent language. With regard to 
those who have departed hence in 
the Lord—while it embalms their 
memory in our hearts, it exhorts us 
not to mourn as those who have no 
hope. It speaks, in language of 
most winning tenderness, of the 
compassion of The Most High—of 
his intimate concern for the happi- 
ness of the children of men, and of 
his merciful superintendence. But 
above all, it reveals God’s unspeak- 
able love in the redemption of sin- 
ners, by the gift and sacrifice of his 
Son. The dark and dread futurity 
which stretches beyond the grave, 
presents now to the believer’s view 
a prospect of overwhelming splen- 
dor and glory. Life and immortali- 
ty are brought to light—the door of 
Heaven is opened—and to our hope 
there appears a fountain of life—a 
mansion of rest—an eternity of joy. 
Death has been conquered;—Jesus 
has passed through its dark valley, 
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and left a bright pathway for the ran- 


somed of tue Lord. Departed saints |f 


are not dead—they only sieep in Je- | 
sus. Tie grave cannot confine | 
them—the time of their redemption | 
drawetin nigh—soon their slumber- | 
ing bodies shall be awakened from | 
the long and silent repose, and | 
thenceforth the measure of their joy | 
shall be full. The very forms a-| 
round which memory lingers $0 
fondly. shall be raised and reanimat 
ed. Whatthough the eye that once | 
beamed upon us with intelligence 
and affection, is now dim and closed | 
—it shall be relumined, and opened | 
upona brighter world, and the whole | | 
body shall be full of light. What. 
tine ugh the lips upon whose endear- , 
ng, acces we have so often hung, ; 
are now silent in death—soon they ' 
shail be touched with hallowed fire” 


from Heaven, and mingle their song | 


of praise with the multitude before | 
God’s throne. bough the body is | 
sown in corrupfition, it shall be rais- | 
ed inincorruption; though it is sown | 
in dishonour, it shall he raised in 
glory; though it is sown in weak- 
ness, it shall be raised in power; 
though it is sown a natural body. it | 
shall be raised a spiritual body. 
What thongh it is consigned to the | 
grave, amass of moulidering earth— 
as it has borne the image of the ear- 
thy, so also shall it bear the image 
of the heavenly. For this corrup- 
tien must put on incorruption, and | 
this mortal immortality. When this 
corruption shall have put on incor 
ruption, and this mortal immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. O Death, 
where is thy sting; O Grave, where 
is thy victory! The sting of death 
is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law; but thanks be to God, who giv- 
eth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


GLAUOUS. 


ADDITIONAL HYMMS. 








From the Chureh Register. 
ADDITIONAL HYMNS. 


The improvement of our lan- 
| guage in the more exquisite forms 
and lighter graces of poetry is in no 
respect more manifest than in the 
uncommon charm which of late has 
been infused into chaste and bril- 
liant little pieces designed for musi- 
cal accompanyments. Of these, 
some of every shade of sentiment, 
\| sparkle with irresistible attractions, 
and drop with richest distillations — 
Perfect harmony of numbers, pecu- 
liar chasteness and felicity of ex- 
pression, and a certain compactness 
and condensation of dazzling beau- 
ties, convey to very coinmon-place 
sentiments, more than the loveliness 
oi originality. Paraphrases of fa- 
miliar portions of Scripture, and de- 
votional Hymns breathing the same 
aspirations of piety upon whose 
balmy wings the souls of God’s 
people from remotest times have 
been borne upwards to His throne, 
are now polished and casketed by 
the most exquisite art, and charm 
with poetic merit hearts too eartily 
to yield response to their pious as- 
criptions. And these brilliant crea- 
tions of fancy sanctified by devotion, 
actualy receive entertainment and 
applause where such sentiments 
have too rarely gained admission; 
and the voluptuous drawing rooms 
of the ungodly great, echo unmean- 
ing notes of praise to the meek and 
lowly Babe, whose. hallowed form 
was cradled in a manger. 

The question no longer remains 
to be solved whether antiquated and 
less poetical compositions shall re- 
tain their places amongst amateurs 
in music, or the mere admirers of 
metrical beauty. More modern and 
perfect specimens will command 
public admiration; and the smoother 
peetic numbers of modern genius 
will be set by living masters of mu- 
sic, to the popular and fashionable 
strains of their own more graceful if 
not more perfect performances.— 





1824. 


Original poetic effusions will be set 
to modern and original music. And 
in this combination, neither can be 
forbid the favour of the public, or 
excluded from general use. 

At every time when the question 
has arisen of the expediency of im- 
proving church music, or enlarging 
the selection of appropriate psalms 
and hymns, the argument above dis- 
closed has had, in the progressive 
improvement both of the poetic and 
musical art, a measure of its present 
weight; and by their yielding to its 
influence are we indebted to our 
forefathers for the standard of excel- 
lence at which these matters have 
already arrived. Had they given 
way to the plea of antiquity and the 
horror of innovation, the lame pro- 
saic and almost ludicrous lines of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, would still 
be drawled forth in our churches to 
the inharmonious measure of some 
ofthe ancient tunes of the cloister 
and cathedral. By consulting the 


taste of the times some scope has 


been allowed to evident modern im- 
provements: and the poetry and mu- 
sic of the sanctuary have, in some 
measure, kept pace with the pro- 
gress of the arts. 

In determining the point whether 
Hymns additional tu those at pre- 
sent in our Prayer Books, shall be 
adopted by the next General Con- 
vention, let it be ascertained whe- 
ther the equality is perfect between 
the poetry and music of our church- 
es, and that which attracts out of 
them the admiration of the public.— 
Or if this point be too evident to 
admit a question, whether the dis- 
parity between them has yet grown 
to such dimensions as to merit con- 
ventional regard. Is it at length 
time for ecclesiastics to rouse from 
the stupid terror of innovation, and 
to take up their tardy march after 
innocent and useful improvements? 
Will Episcopalians, last of all Pro- 
testant denominations, adopt the ex- 
cellent Hymns which the refined 
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taste of recent days has composed, 
and adapted to pieces of equal mu- 
sical merit? 

Upon this single ground should 
we avow ourselves the earnest advo- 
cates of additional Hymns. There 
are many pieces already the favour- 
ites of the public, for whose admis- 
sion into the worship of Christian 
temples every person of refined 
taste and pious sensibility must teel 
solicitous. To deal no longer in 
general allusions, we proceed to spe« 
cify the exquisite Missionary Hymn 
of the late pious and devoted Bishop 
of Calcutta, who has just become a 
martyr to that zeal which doubtless 
dictated and inspired the very 
Hymn of which we are speakiig, 
and which, therefore, being associa- 
ted and embalmed with the remem- 
brance of such a saint, may justly 
be considered as entitled to double 
reverence and value. 


MISSIONARY HYMN. 


From Greenland’s icy meuntains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand,— 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chaif. 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle; 
Though ev’ry prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile: 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown; 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation! Oh, salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim; 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah’s name! 


Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll— 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from polo to pole;’ 
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Till o’er our ransomed nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign. 


Amongst the Hymns proposed 
for Epiphany, there is one of sur- 
passing beauty, which has already 
been thought worthy of a musical 
accompaniment, delightfully adapt- 
ed to the exquisite strain of its poet 
ry and its sentiment. 


IYMN FOR EPIPHANY. 


Brightest and best of the suns of the 
morning, 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine 
aid; 

Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is 
laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dew drops are 
shining; 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the 


stall; 
Angels adore him in slumbers reclining, 
Maker, and Monarch, and saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devo- 
tion, 

Od: urs of Edom and off"rings divine? 

Gems of the mountain, aud pearls of the 
ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest, and go'd from the 
mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation; 

Vainly with gold would His favour se- 
cure; 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration; 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the 
poor. 


Brightest and best of the suns of the 
morning, 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine 
aid! 

Star of the east, the horizon adoi ning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is 
laid! 


An objection indeed has been 
raised to this beautiful effusion, that 
it is not directly adapted to the pur- 
poses of worship, and that if em- 
ployed for that purpose, its object, 
if any, would seem to be nothing 
more than a star. But that must 
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be a dull imagination and a cold 
heart, which is not raised by music 
and poetry like this, far above the 
sign and image, to the glorious ob- 
ject of Christian worship, whose 
perfection, by any created resem- 
blance, is but faintly shadowed forth. 
’ It can hardly be necessary to ex- 
press our admiration of another 
proposed Hymn, whose merits are 
probably well known to most of our 
readers.—The Litany,” breathed 
in five poetic numbers, and accom- 
panied with the solemn swell of the 
deep toned organ, is just such an 
' Hymn as is calculated to delight 
and move the heart of every admir- 
er of that inimitable composition, 
upon which it is founded. 


THE LITANY. 
Saviour, when in dust to thee 
Low we bow th’ adoring knee, 
When repentant to the skies 
Scarcely we lift our streaming eyes, — 
O, by all thy pains and wo 
Suffered once for man below, 
Bending from thy throne on high, 
Hear our solemn litany! 


By thy helpless infant years, 

By thy life of want and tears, 

By thy days of sore distress 

In the savage wilderness,— 

By the dread, permitted hour 

Of th’ insulting tempter’s pow’r,— 
Turn, O turn a pitying eye, 

Hear our solemn litany! 


By the sacred griefs that wept 

O’er the grave where Lazarus slept,—- 
By the boding tears that flow’d 

Over Salem’s lov’d abode,— 

By the anguish’d sigh that told 
Treachery lurk’d within thy fold, 
From thy seat above the sky 

Hear our solemn litany! 


By thine hour of dire despair, 

By thine agony of pray’r, 

By the cross, the nail, the thorn, 
Piercing spear, and tort’ring scorn,— 
By the gloom that veil’d the skies, 
O’er the dreadful sacrifice, — 

Listen to our humble cry, 

Hear our solemn litany! 


By thy deep expiring groan, 





By the sad sepulchral stone, 
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By the vault whose dark abode 
Held in vain the rising God,— 
O, from earth to heaven restor’d, 
Mighty re-ascended Lord, 
Listen, listen to the cry 

Of our solemn litany! 


But this particularity of enumera- 
tion must be forborn. Enough, we 
trust, has been said to show that the 
present prevailing taste fur poetic 
and musical excellence is sensibly 
in advance of our ecclesiastical 
standard; and that in order to keep 
pace with the improvements which 
other Protestant denominations are 
eagerly adopting—with the progress 
of public refinement in skill and 
taste, and in order to satisfy the 
wishes of a large part of the best 
friends of our Church, it is bighly 
desirable and expedient that a new 
and careful selection of Paraphrases 
and Hymns should be added to the 
present very limited number allow- 
ed to be used in our Churches. 


THE PRAYING LITTLE GIRL. 

A iitde girl in London, about four 
years of age, was one day playing 
with her companions. Having led 
them to a shed in the yard, she ask- 
ed them all to kneel down, as she 
was going to pray to God Almighty; 
“but don’t you tell my mammy,”’ 
said she; “for she never prays, and 
would beat me if she knew that I 
do.”’ Instead of keeping the secret, 
one of her playmates went directly 
and told this little girl’s mother, who 
was very much struck, but for the 
present took no notice. Some time 
after, on her going in doors, her mo- 
ther asked her what she had been 
doing in the yard; she tried to avoid 
giving a direct answer. The ques- 
tion being repeated, the answer was 
the same; when her mother having 
promised not to be angry with her, 
and pressing the inquiry by very 
kind words, she said, ‘I have been 
praying to God Almighty.” “But 
why do you pray to him?” “Be- 








cause I know he hears me, and I 
love to pray tohim.” “But how do 


| you know he hears you?”? This was 
| a difficult question indeed, but mark 


her reply; putting her little hand to 
her heart, she said, “Oh, I know he 
does, because there is something 
here that tells me he does.” This 
language picrced her mother’s heart, 
who was a stranger to prayer her- 
self, and she wept bitterly. Let 
good children therefore do as this 
little girl did, bow their knees before 
God Almighty; and however short 
and feeble their little prayers, they 
may be sure he hears them if they 
are offered in earnest, for he says, 
“T love them that love me; and they 
that seck me early shall find me.” 


A WISE DECISION. 

Eliza Ambert, a young Parisian 
lady, resolutely discarded a gentie- 
man to whom she was to have been 
married, because he ridiculed reli- 
gion. Having given him a gentle 
reproof, he replied, “that a man of 
the world could not be so old fash- 
ioned as to regard God and religion.” 
Eliza started !—but on recovering 
herself, said, “From this moment, 
Sir, when I discover that you do not 
regard religion, I cease to be yours. 
He who does not love and honour 
God, can never love his wife con- 
stantly and sincerely.” 


INDIAN ANECDOTE. 

A preacher having delivered a 
discourse to the Mississaugah Indi- 
ans, a white woman, a professor of 
religion, who had formerly traded 
with them, being present, when the 
preacher had concluded, said to 
the Indians, “Do you not know that 
I told you these things long ago?” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “but we ne- 
ver believed you, because you cheat- 
ed us so much in trading with us. 
This man we believe, because /e 
lives what he teaches.” 
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168 MARYLAND STATISTIOS. NOV. 
A STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE DIOCESS OF MARYLAND. 
rad ¢ 26 
a & S| Communi- 
§ 2=] cants the 
Names of Parishes and Churches, |35 Names of Rectors. SY] /ast time 
and Counties. > SE] returned 
3 3 = before 
= Se] 1826. 
St. Marys county.- 
All Faith, 2iRev. Neale H. Shaw, 40, 1824 
#King & Queen, 2 Richard H. B. Mitchell, } 42) 35, 1821 
a ig { Ravaud Kearny, 120120, 1825 
Charles county. 
$Trinity, 2 George M'‘llhiney, 120130, ,, 
William & Mary, 1 Charles Mann, 52! 50, 15 
#Port Tobacco, 2 Lemuel Wilmer, 94 98, 1824 
Durham, 1 Robert Prout, 56 55, 1822 
Prince Georges county. 
#St. Pauls, 2 Levin 1. Gilliss, | g4 87, 1825 
+Accikeek, 1 Lucius Carter,t | ey «ow 
St. Johns, 1 | 40, 1824 
#Queen Ann, 2 Stephen H. Tyng, 72: 67, 1825 
¢Trinity, Upper Marlborough, 1 40, 30, 55 
Addison’s Chapel, 1 | 14, 1820 
Zion, 1 40, 1823 
Calvert county. 
Christ Church, 2 96, 1820 
All Saints, 1 Ira Parker, ¢ 60, 1825 
Ann Arundel county. 
$St. James, 1 Thomas Jackson, i 
Christ Church,] 1 
All Hallows, 1 William Rafferty, D. D. | 40, 1823 
+St. Anns, Annapolis, 2 John G. Blanchard, 58 67, 1824 
#St. Margarets, eos 1 | 2, 1825 
¢Queen Caroline, Elk Ridge, 1 | 13 
St, Johns, 1 ¢ John T. Wheat,t 3, He 
Montgomery county, | 
}Prince Georges, 1 | 53! 53 
St. wt 6 ll 1 ¢ Thomas G. Allen, 46 46, ,. 
#St. Peters, 1 William Armstrong, | 
Frederick county, is. —_— 
Zion, 1 Ditto, 
+All Saints, Fredericktown, 1 John Johns, 108/108, ,, 
+St. Marks, i John L.- Bryan, ‘40! 40, ,, 
Washington county. 
St. Johns, Hagerstown, 1 George Lemmon, 82] 85, ,, 
St. Pauls, Sharpsburgh, 1 60, 1821 
Allegany county.—Emanuel,$ 1 
Harford county. 
ae ‘a ace i ¢ John Reynolds, 50} 25, 1822 
+St. Johns, | ¢ a 
#Christ Church, 1 John R. Keech, 61, 64, 1825 
Baltimore county. 
St. Thomas, i Charles C. Austin, 30} 30, ,, 
=. mg 2) ‘ 20, 1822 
$St. Pauls, city of Baltimore, 1 Rt. Rev. Bishop Kemp* and)?! , 
‘Christ Chench, .do. g 4 1)Rev. Wm. E. Wyatt, D. D.$ 350/350, 1825 
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= ~ 
< ES Communi- 
iS =| cants the 
Names of Parishes und Churches, |S Names of Rectors. 53| Jast tume 
and Counties. SS & &] returned 
é S z before 
~ 5 CE} 1826. 
+St. Peters, do. 1jRev, John P. K. Henshaw, 268 255, 1825 
+Trinity, do. 1 John V. Bartow, 185 185, 4, 
Grace Church, do. 1 30, 1823 
St. James (coloured) do. 4 \ W. Levington, (col’d.)+ 
District of Columbia. 
¢Christ Church, Washington, 1 Ethan Allen, 96) 80, 1825 
#St. Johns Church, do. 1 William Hawley, 100100, ,, 
#St. Johns Church, Georgetown, | 1 Waiter D. Addison,’ ' 60, 1822 
+Christ Church, do. 1 Horatio N. Gray, 150.145, 1824 
Rock Creek,§ 1 
Cecil County. 
St. Augustine,§ 1 
St. Stephens, 1 18, 1825 
St. Mary Anie,J 1 
Kent County. iy 
Shrewsbury, 2 a a 
St. Peters, e 2 
St. Pauls, 1 Timothy Clowes, LL.D., 16) 15, ,, 
¢Chester, St. Pauls Ch., Chester. 1 William Jackson, 48! 43, ,, 
Queen Ann County. 
St. Johns,4 \ 
St. Luke, i 12, 1810 
St. Pauls, 1 Thomas H. Peck, 20; 20, 1825 
Christ Church,] \ 
Kent Island,§ 1 Matthias Harris, 
Talbot County. 
¢St. Michaels, 1 Henry N. Hotchkiss, 11} 10, ,, 
+St. Peters, 3 Thomas Bayne, 70! 75, 55 
Careline County. 
St. Mary, White Chapel,4 1 
Dorchester County. 
Great Choptank, 4 Jonathan Judd, 34, 1824 
Dorchester, | 2 | 25, 1820 
Somerset County. 
Stepney,4 i3 Wm. M,. Stone,* 
+Somerset, 2 Joseph S. Covell, 60/120, 1822 
Coventry, 3 110, 1823 
Worcester County. 
All Hallows, HT 70, 1825 
Warncsten, \ ¢ Samuel C. Stratton, slime 
St. Martins,9 i 

















CLERGYMEN WITHOUT CURES, 
Rev. Thomas Reid,* residing in Montgomery, superannuated., 

William Duke,* residing in St. Mary Anne, Cecil, do. 

Andrew T. M‘Cormick,* residing in Washington city, a clerk in the depart- 
ment of State. 

Noble Young, residing in Durham parish, Charles county, on his plantation. 
Grandison Asquith, residing in Baltimore city— infirm health. 




















John Allen,* residing in do. Prof. Math. University of Md. 
-—— Charles S, Williams, residing in do. Principal of Baltimore College. 
John J. Robertson, residing in do. Teacher of an Academy. 





Joab Cooper, residing in Annapolis, Teacher of youth. 


+2 Purnell F, Smith, residing in Kent county, E. shore, do. 
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Rev. Mr. Forman, residing in Worcester county, E. shore, on his farm. 

John Claxton. Rev. Henry Aisquith.t 

Leonard H. Johns,{ residing for the present in Georgetown, D. C.—Making 
56 clergymen in the diocess. 








The Parishes marked thus +, had delegates attending in the last Convention. 

This mark || denotes that the number of churches could not be ascertained. 

Those clergymen thus * marked, (7 in number) are the only ministers on the 
present list, that were in 1810; the whole number being 35 then. 

Those clergymen marked thus {, are deacens. 

From the Parishes marked thus §, (15 in number) no parochial reports have been 
received for the last 11 years. 

Those clergymen whose names are in Jtalics, were not at the last Convention. 

The number of communicants reported this year, is 2697; so that if there is no 
decrease in the parishes not reported at the last convention, the whole number is 
upwards of 3500. We should like to see the next reports complete. 

The following parishes, viz: Christ Church, Ann Arundel; Emanuel, Allegany; 
St. Augustine, Cecil; St. Peters, Kent; St Johns and Christ Church, Queen Anne; 
St. Mary, White chapel, Caroline; and St. Martins, Worcester—eight in number— 
have been without ministers for the last eleven years, and I believe I should not be 
incorrect in saying for the last twenty years; and Emanuel and St. Martins are the 
only ones of them, that during that time have sent delegates to the convention, and 
they only once each. 

There are 13 parishes now without ministers, where, within the last five years, 
ministers were employed the whole or a part of the time. 

There are four parishes which have had four ministers each during eleven years 
past, and twelve that have had three each, and 22 that have had two. This shows 
most clearly the unsettled character of the parishes, and calls for remedy. And in 
addition to this, I will here remars, that of the 30 clergymen on the list of 1816, only 
seven now remain in parishes; leaving 23 to have died and removed during that 
time; and besides these, 27 others have come into the diocess, and removed or died, 
and as seven only of this 50 died in this diocess, the remaining 43 have removed 
from their parishes during the last eleven years. 

Supposing there to be one church to each of the parishes in which none is noted, 
and we have in the diocess 94 places of worship, 32 of which are without ministe- 


rial services, A. E. 
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INTERESTING FACTS SHOWING || Human life was of so little value, and 
UNANSWERABLY THE IMPORT- |} murder and violence so common that 
en AND SUCCESS OF MIS-|/ put few died a natural death. 


Government was in the highest de- 
gree despotic and tyrannical. Wars 
were barbarous Here a werrior 


A few years since, the inhabitants 
of ‘he Society Islands were in a state 
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of the most cruel and disgusting bar- 
barism. Domestic happiness was 
unknown, Polygamy was common. 
Infants were murdered by their 
parents without remorse. It is 
thought that two thirds were dcstroy- 
ed by the hand of violence, in the 
very morning of life. Aged and 
helpless parents were removed from 
their dwellings, and left in the open 
held to starve and perishalone. An 
exclusive, unfeeling, grasping sel- 
fishness every where predominated. 
Drunkenness was almost universal. 


————e 








might be seen tossing little children 
and infants into the air, and catching 
them on the point of his spear, where 
they expired in agonies. There a- 
nother might be seen, dragging in 
savage triumph five or six lifeless 
children by a cord, which had been 
passed through their heads from ear 
to ear. Yonder, all covered with 


gore, another might be seen, scoop- 
ing with his hands the blood from the 
gushing trunk of his beheaded foe, 
and drinking it with hideous exulta- 
tion. Their religion, a compound 
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of ignorance and cruelty, sanctioned 
every crime, and even required the 
practice of many. But another re- 
ligion appears among them! It is 
the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
missionary of the cross steps upon 
their shores, bearing in one hand the 
blessings of civilization, and in the 
other the messages of divine truth. 
He tells the story of redeeming love 
to the degraded islanders: and mark 
the change effected in a few years! 
Now domestic happiness is under- 
stood and enjoyed. Children are 
cherished with tenderness, and nur- 
tured with pious solicitude and care. 
Not less than 12,000, out of 120,000 
inhabitants, can read the word of 
God intelligibly; and 3,000 children 
and adults are now in the schools. 
Many are able to read, and some are 
acquainted with arithmetic, so that 
now the domestic circle is enlivened 
with intellectual occupations un 
known a few yearssince. Drunken- 
ness has become rare. Theft sel- 
dom occurs. Murder is still more 
unfrequent. The aged and infirm 
are kindly treated. Hospitals and 
Charitable Societies have been insti- 
tuted; and private interest is sought 
in subserviency to the general good. 
Government has been defined and 
limited by a constitution, and is now 
a government of laws. ‘The weap- 
ons of war are neglected and perish- 
ing. Instead of guns, and powder, 
and ball, they seek for implements 
of husbandry, for clothing, for do- 
mestic utensils, for means of growing 
in knowledge and in grace. Their 
religion is peaceful and holy, for it is 
a religion from heaven.  [’amily 
prayer is almost universal: about 
2,000 have been received into full 
communion of the .churches, and 
many others have been baptized, a 
large portion of whom are adults, 
and give gratifying evidence of piety. 
The Sabbath is most strictly obser- 
ved. The food for that day is pre- 
pared on Saturday. No labour is 
performed on land, not a canoe is 











seen on the waters; not even a fire is 
lighted in their houses.” At sunrise, 
two-thirds of the populatien attend a 
prayer meeting conducted by the 
natives. A missionary spirit is pre- 
valent. Eighteen natives have gone 
to distant islands to carry the know- 
ledge of the gospel, and have labour- 
ed with astonishing success. Seve- 
ral thousands have been taught and 
two churches gathered by means of 
their labours. 

Among the first fruits of mission- 
ary labour at the Sandwich Islands, 
nine sustain the rank of Chiefs, and 
some of them are at present second 
in power and influence to no others. 
The progress of the islanders in 
learning may be judged of from the 
fact, that the missionaries have, in 
all, printed more than 16,000 spell- 
ing books, 4,000 scripture tracts, 
4,000 copies of a catechism on the 
most important doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, and 2,000 hymn books. The 
oumber of natives, says one of the 
missionaries, who are able to read, 
cannot be known with certainty; but 
he thinks, that long before one of the 
gospels 1s published, there will be 
more than ten thousand good read- 
ers. He believes it will be imprac- 
ticable to keep pace with the increas- 
ing demand among the natives for 
the means of intellectual cultivation. 
It is thought that 16,000 natives 
are now under regular instruction. 

Now here are facts, and facts_are 
stubborn things. Here is exemph- 
fied the power of religion to change 
the character, not only of individuals, 
but of communities. Here is ex- 
hibited, by strong and unquestionable 
marks, the utility and success of 
Missions; and here is confusion and 
conviction to every man who denies 
the practicability of converting 
heathen “from the error of their 
ways, and of saving their souls from 
death.”” The experiment has been 
fairly made, and the result should 
stop the mouths of gainsayers—car- 
ry joy to the bosom of every Chris- 
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tian—and secure the cordial and 
vigorous co-operation of all who de- 
sire the good of man, in the mission- 
ary enterprise. 

‘Heathen have been brought by 
the blessing of God on missionary 
efforts, (and these alone,) from bar- 
barism the most appalling, and 
wretchedness the most deplorable, 
to the habits of civilized life, and the 
knowledge of the true God. What 
has been already accomplished in 
these islands alone, is sufficient to 
reward a hundred, a thousand fold, 
all who have prayed, and laboured, 
and contributed for this noble ob- 
ject. The fruits of missionary ef- 
fort here gathered, multiplying and 
accu nulating as they are, outweigh 
in value every matcrial thing below 
the sun. 

But the islands of the Pacific are 
not the only places which are sunk 
deep in wretchedness. There are 
other lands where ignorance and 
idolatry, cruelty and vice, suffering 
and want, walk hand in hand, rioting 
in misery and death, withering every 
comfort, and banishing every hope 
for time and eternity. There are 
other lands, the condition of which is 
less deplorable,—where a few of the 
rights and privileges which belong 
to men are enjoyed; but where the 
inhabitants are still degraded and 
miserable, and strangers to every 
noble and rational enjoyment.— 
Where are these lands? Every 
where where the light of the gospel 
has not shone. They comprise 
three quarters of our globe, and are 
inhabited by at least 600 millions of 
human beings, whose happiness 
and whose souls are as precious as 
ours. 

Nor is the success of Missions a- 
mong the Islands of the Pacific, a 
solitary instance in the history of 
Missions. ‘The view of missions 
given in the preceding pages, though 
deficient, will show that success has 
attended missionary labours in many 
parts of the world. The savage of 











our own borders has exchanged his 
roving in the forests for the cultiva- 
tion of the field, and his war-songs 
for hymns of praise. His children 
are taught in the schools of mission- 
aries, in which there are about 2500 
scholars. His brethren hear the 
preaching of missionaries, by means 
of which, about 600 have been hope- 
fully converted. The degraded 
heathen in the distant Indies. debas- 
ed by superstition, and wallowing in 
moral pollution, have been raised to 
the rank and enjoyments of civilized 
men. There are in the heathen 
schools of India established by mis- 
sionaries, 100.000 scholars, training 
up for usefiiness and happiness. 
Some of these schools have been 
visited by revivals of religion. and 
many natives have been qualified by 
the grace of Gud to shin= as spirit- 
ual lights in that dark corner of the 
earth.* 

Now in the face of these facts we 
will appeal toourreaders. We will 
appeal to your sympathies,. Is it 
not humane, to alleviate such suffer- 


* Mr. E. A. Newton, an intelligent 
merchant from Calcutta, recently stated 


_at® public meeting in Boston, “that by 


means of the various Missionary Societies 
in India, more than 100,000 children are, 
at this day, receiving instruction. Wher 


| I landed in India, in 1821, out of the 30,- 
| 000,000 of females supposed to exist in 
the territory subject to the British do- 
| Minions, not one solitary one was receiv- 
| ing education of any sort When I left 
' India in 1825, in the short space of 4 
'years only, one Society alone, in the 


management of which I had a particular 
share, had 1200 female children under its 
charge, and might have had 12,000 if 


! there had been means of support.” He 


also says, “If am bold to declare from 
personal observation, and as one who has 
been an actor in the scenes, that more 
effect has been produced in the heathen 
world than could have been expected, 
and Iam fearless to add, that if in future 
the exertions of Christians should be as 
great as they ought to be, there is nothing 
in the way of the perfect establishment of 
the Christian religion throughout all In 


dia ina very short space of time.” 
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ings and shocking barbarities—such 
floods of vice and wretchedness, as 
have for centuries rolled over the 
Pacific Islands, and are now break- 
ing with unabated violence on halt 
the world! We appeal to your can- 
dor. Is it not praiseworthy to ele- 
vate men from such depths of ignor- 
ance and moral degradation, and 
give them the light, motives, princi- 
ples, comforts, joys, and employ- 
ments in refined and cultivated life? 
(nd is there any, or likely to be any 
means in operation better adapted to 
effect this high and benevolent ob- 
ject, than the means connected with 
this missionary system, which have 
already been so signally blessed? 
We appeal to your obligations, as 
men, and as Christians. Are you 
not bound to “love your neighbour 
as yourself,” and how can you better 
manifest this love, than by aiding an 
object which is doing so much to 
advance the cause of human happi- 
ness? Is it not a sacred duty you 
owe to the church and to Christ, to 
assist in extending the blessings of 
that salvation which he purchased 
with his blood, to the millions ““who 
know not God,” and who are perish- 
ing for lack of this knowledge? 
Yea, more; will not the blood of their 
souls be required at your hands? 
{ Christian Almanac. 


ANECDOTE. 

The following anecdote respecting 
Professor Durbin’s Sermon on the 
Atonement, by Jesus Christ, is from 
a most authentic source. It was re- 
lated to the editor of this paper by a 
person then present. 

Professor Durbin was called by 
a vote of the legislature of South 
Carolina, to preach a sermon before 
that body, at Columbia, the seat of 

overnment. He was then in 

Charleston. This vote was passed. 

because a Rev. Clergyman from 

Boston, a Unitarian, had, through 

the sitting of the legislature, been 
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appointed from time to time to 
reach before them, which, it ap- 
pears, is their mode of doing things 
in that body. This Unitarian minis- 
ter had been favourably received on 
account of his eloquence and the 
hlausibility of his doctrine. It was 
well understood that a large majority 
of the members of the house had 
ipproved his doctrines, and it was 
also thought, were about to embrace 
taem. Some thought differently of 
his doctrines, and at their solicitation, 
the house, in courtesy, granted them 
their desire, that Mr. Durbin should 
preach before them. A messenger 
was sent for Mr. Durbin, with an ad- 
ditional private request, that he 
would discourse on the Divinity and 
Atonement made by Jesus Christ. 
He accepted it, and proceeded to 
Columbia In the meanwhile, un- 
known to him, the friends of ortho- 
doxy had it published in the public 
papers and in handbills, that Mr. 
Durbin would preach at such a time 
in the capitol, in answer to the doc- 
trines of the Unitarian. The time 
arrived, the throng was immense, 
and composed of all classes, Chris- 
tians and Jews. Professor Durbin, 
contrary to general expectation, did 
not controvert ‘the doctrines of his 
predecessor. He preached his own 
sentiments in support of the divinity 
of, and Atonement made by Jesus 
Christ, and so powerful was the ef- 
fect, that the Unitarian minister was 
not permitted again to preach before 
that body; the minds of the members 
were restored; the sermon was or- 
dered to be printed; 5000 copies 
were circulated, and a very respect- 
able Jew, present on that occasion, 
was brought from Judaism to Chrise 
tianity, became a sound convert, and 
joined the Methodist Church in 
Charleston soon after. We quote 
this anecdote to show that when a 
prejudiced, though intelligent Jew, 
could feel the irresistible force of the 
argument, and embrace the truth, 
those who dispute the doctrine may 
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be more earnest in the support of 
fre-conceived oftinions, than of thai 
which would make them wise to sal. 
yation.—[ Religious Messenger. 


TRACT ANECDOTE. 
During the last winter, I over- 
heard several young men making an 
engagement to perform some secu- 
lar business in a certain place on the 





Sabbath. I left in that place the 





tract “On the Lord’s Day.” The 
next week I was asked by a young 
man who is employed in the house 
where the tract was left, if I was not 
the person who had placed it there. 
l answered in the affirmative. He 
then teld me that the persons alluded 
to had commenced their unhallowed 
work, when one of them espied the 
Tract. He read it aloud, and they 
all laid aside their tools at once and 
left the house.—I! 4m. Tract Mag. 








Biteracy and Philosophical Kntelligeuce. 


The Rev. William H. Wilmer, D.D., !) late Rev. Azel Backus, S. T. D- first pre- 


has been elected President of William 


. sident of Hamilton College, to which is 


& Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia. || prefixed the life of the author. Utica, 


“New PusticarTions. 
An Elementary Course of Biblical 
Theology, translated from the work of 


Professors =torr and Flatt, with addi- . 
tions, by S. S. Schmuker, A. M., Profes- © 
sor of Theology in the Theological Se- | 
' engravings. 
' book of the kind has appeared, so re- 


minary of the General Synod of the E- 
vangelical Lutheran Church in the Uni- 


ted States, Gettysburg, Pa. 2 vols. 8vo. . 
| its contents, and so instructive with re- 


Andover: Flagg & Gould. 1826. 


This work has long been a deside- | 


ratum, especially in our theological 
schools, and will no doubt prove a valua- 


ble accession to the other German works | 


which have recently received an English 
dress in this country. A particular ex- 


amination of the work is deferred toa. 


future time. 


A Sermon preached in the chapel of 
Nassau Hall, August 13, 1826; by Archi- ; 


bald Alexander. 

This discourse is pregnant with sound 
reasoning and good sense, and contains 
a most powerful appeal to young men, 
touching the necessity of vital piety in 
the formation of a good character. Its 


N. Y. 8vo pp 359. 

Messrs Carey & Lea have just issued 
a handsome edition, in one 8vo volume, 
of Denham and Clapperton’s “Narrative 


‘ of Travels and Discoveries in Northern 


and Central Africa,” with a large and 
particular map of the route, and various 
it is many years since any 


markable for the novelty and interest of 


gard either to the geography or human 
nature of Africa. its success with the 
British public is unbounded —WVat. Gaz. 

Christian Almanac.—This interesting 
and useful little work, published by the 
American Tract Society, is now issued 
and for sale at the Society’s Depository. 
The work contains all the Astronomical 
and other useful matter embraced in the 
common Almanacs, together with a rich 
fund of religious instruction and anec- 
dote, various items of reference adapted 


| to general convenience and utility, and 
_a view of the progress of the cause of be- 

nevolence throughout the world. It 
_comprises 36 pages, neatly done up in 


printed covers, and sold at 6} cents sin- 


beautiful simplicity of style contrasts gle; 50 cents per dozen; $3.50 per hun- 
strongly with the fustian and bombast , dred; and to those purchasing 1000 co- 
which disfigure so large a portion of our | pies or more, a small additional discount 
pamphlet publications. will be made. The friends of the cause 
|| of Tracts and of Religion are respectful- 

The Greek Lexicon of Schrevelius, | ly requested to encourage the circulation 
translated into English with many Addi- , of this work. Orders, or any other com- 
tions. Boston. 8vo pp 896. | munications for the Society, should be 


Sermons on important subjects, by the N addressed to Mr, WitLiam A. HaLiock, 
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Corresponding Secretary, No. 87, Nas- 
sau-street.—(|Vew York Observer. 


Map of New York.—A very neatly en- 


graved map of the state ef New York, | 


20 inches by 16, has just been published 
by Mr. William Hooker, of this city, and 
is for sale by all the principal booksel- 
lers. It embraces a statistical table, 


showing the population of each couaty |; 


in 1825, and the area in square miles; 
also profiles of the Western and North- 
ern canals, and tables showing the height 
of mountains, and the distances of towns 
on the principal roads throughout the 
state.—[ J. 


The Amulet, or Christian Remembran- 
eer for 1827, (which is designed to em- 
brace a little of every thing that is at- 
tractive,) is announced in England for 
publication in the ensuing month. It 
will be embellished by twelve beautiful 
and interesting engravings of the very 
highest character, from paintings by ma- 
ny of the most eminent artists of the age, 
including Howard, R. A., Stothard, R.A., 
Wright, Stephanoff, Corbould, Westall, 
R. A., Farrer, &c. The literary portion 
of the work, consisting of nearly a hun- 
dred original tales, Essays, Descrip ions 
and Poems, has been cuntributed by a- 
bove fifty of our most popular living 
authors—among others, by Mr. Montgo- 
mery, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, B. Bar- 
ton, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, Rev. 
Dr. Walsh, Mrs. Hofland, Miss Landon, 
the Author of “May you like it,” Kev. T. 
Dole, Josiah Conder, Mr. Jerdan, Rev. 
W.S. Gilly, John Anster, LL. D. &e. 


The publications on the Apocrypha 
controversy, which has so agitated the 
religious;public in Great Britain of late, 
are sufficient already to constitute two 
large 8vo volumes, 


Statue of Cicero.—In the excavations 
lately made at Pompeii there have been 
discovered a marble statue of Cicero, 
and a bronze equestrian statue of the 
Emperor Nero. A house has been laid 
open, which, from the tablets found in it, 
is conjectured to have belonged toa dra- 
matic poet. At the doora dog is couch- 
ed with the inscription, “cave canem.”’ 
[Beware of the dog.] 


Another Arctic Expedition —The En- 
glish Board of Admiralty have determin- 
ed on fitting out the Hecla for another 
expedition to the Arctic seas; the first 








object of which will be the survey of the 
eastern coast of Spitzbergen, where it is 
expected that new and prolific fishing 
ground may be discovered. Captain 
Parry has been selected to conduct the 
survey. ‘the Hecla will take out a sort 
of boats, in which Captain Parry and a 
party cf the officers and men, are to at- 
tempt lo reach the North Pole. 


Napier Press —From an article in the 
New York Daily Advertiser, it appears 
that the number of sheets printed by the 
Napier press belonging to the editors of 
that paper and the American, either for 
themselves or others, per week, is 60,504, 
and that the work is performed in about 
83 hours, while with the common press 
it would require 400 hours, or nearly 17 
days and nights. 


Miami University.—The first Com- 
mencement of Miami University, at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, took place on the 27th Sep- 
tember. The degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on 12 young gentlemen, and A. 
M. on three. The number of students 
in this flourishing institution, is 114, 


Jefferson College.--Commencement, — 


September 28. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred on 23 young gentlemen. 
University of Vermont—At a late 
meeting of the corporation of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, the Rev. James 
Marsh, Professor in Hampden Sidney 
College, Virginia, was unanimously e- 
lected President. We are able to speak 
of Mr. Marsh from a long personal ac- 
quaintance; he is a sound scholar and a 
ripe one, and will add to the increasing 
reputation of the institution.— Troy Sent. 


Study of the ibe —The Trustees of 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
have resolved, that after the present 
year, no student is to be admitted into 
that Institution without a more advanc- 
ed knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The reasons and the necessity 
of this measure are given in the fol- 
lowing letter from Professor Stuart to 
the Presidents of the different Colleges 
in New England and New York. 

Rev. and dear Sir,—As the terms of 
entrance into our Seminary have been 
recently altered, it seems proper to state 
to the respective officers of our Colleges 
both the nature of the alteration and the 
reason why it has been made. __ 

Hitherto a collegiate education (or 
one that waa equivalent to it) and exam- 
ination in the Latin and Greek lan- 
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guages, have been the literary requisites 
for admission to our Institution. At the 
anniversary of the last year (1825) the 
Trustees passed a resolve, that after the 
anniversary of 1827, (i. e. after Septem- 
ber next) no person should be admitted 
as a member, without a knowledge of 
ifty chapters of Hebrew, such as would 
enable him to pass an examination in the 
same, so far as it respects translating 
them into English, and giving a gram- 
matical analysis of them that might serve 
to show a good acquaintance with the 
Hebrew Grammar. 

The reasons of this requisition are 

1. The fact that more than one half of 
the time in the Junior year, which could | 
be devoted to the study of Hebrew, has 
hitherto been occupied with learning 
the grammatical and analytical elements of 
the language. As only one half of forty 
weeks (the length of our term time in a 
year) i. e. twenty weeks, can be devoted 
to the Hebrew language, to occupy one 
half of the time in the study of the mere 
elements of the language, which might 
be pursued elsewhere with the present 
advantages for study which our country 
affords, seems to be a great loss of the 
time which ought to be employed in the 
higher branches of study. 

2. Under our former arrangement, but 
a small proportion of students ever have 
made progress enough in the Hebrew 
language, while they were here, to get 
any solid benefit from it, or even to re- 
tain the little they had acquired. They 
were stopped in limine by the necessity 
of betaking themselves to other studies, 
and obliged to quit the pursuit just at 
the time when they had Segun to learn 
how to profit by it. « 

Now if the study of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures be of any worth, it is of importance 
that it should be so far pursued as to reap 
the fruit which it proffers. ‘This is quite 
impossible, on the ground which our 
Seminary has hitherto occupied; for in 
most cases, the study of Hebrew has stop- 
ped short within such limits that, on the 
whole, the time expended upon it can be 
counted but little better than lost to the 
individuals concerned, and to the Semi- 
nary to which they belong. This is the 
fundamental reason for the adoption of 
the conditions of entrance in question. 

Nor can these facts seem at all strange 
to any one acquainted with the study of 
language. Twenty weeks of study be- 


stowed on a language so very different 
from any of the languages of the West- 
ern world as the Hebrew is, and this too 
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beginning with the very alphabet of the 
language in question, no rational man 
can suppose is competent to give a criti- 
cal and substantial knowledge of this an- 
cient and sacred tongue. 

3. All the literary and theological In- 
stitutions of our country are advancing to 
higher acquisitions and more thorough 
knowledge It is not becoming that the 
oldest of all our permanently established 
theological Seminaries should be left be- 
hind in so noble an effort for higher ac- 
quisition and usefulness. 

4 Nearly all our Colleges are furnish- 
ed either with Professors or Tutors, who 
are competent with a little attention to 
teach the elements of Hebrew, so far as 
will be requisite to comply with the con- 
dition of entrance proposed by our Semi- 
nary, ° 

5. Such is the present apparatus for 
the study of Hebrew, that most students 
(all who are scholars of even a middle 
rank) can study it without any teacher 
at all, if they have but a moderate de- 
gree of resolution and perseverance. 
| The Hebrew Grammar in use is purpose- 
ly constituted in such a way as to render 
the aid of a teacher, so far as srammati- 
cal study is concerned, in a great mea- 
sure superfluous; at least for 50 chapters 
in Hebrew; viz. 20 chapters in Genesis 
and 30 Psalins. 

6. The spare time which any indus- 
trious student can easily redeem, even 
during the Junior and Senior years of 
his College course of study (including a 
part of his vacations) is altogether suffi- 
cient to acquire the knowledge of the 
Hebrew which our requisition demands; 
most clearly is this the case, ifa young 
man be industrious and possessed of 
common sense. If he be wanting in 
either of these, he ought not to become 
a member of our Seminary. 

7. Because the arrangement may not 
be immediately and permanently made 
for the classical study of Hebrew, in all 
the Colleges, and in order that there 
may be no apprehension that we have 





' risen too suddenly and too high in our 


' demands with respect to qualifications 


for entrance into this Seminary, the Trus- 
tees have consented that those who en- 
ter it during the autumn of 1827, need be 
examined “only in 25 chapters of Hebrew, 


'and in those principles of the Hebrew 


| 
| 


| 








Grammur which are necessarily involved 
in the proper grammatical analysis of 
these;” but after the year 1827, fifty 
chapters will be required, according to 
the.regulation before mentioned. 
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Such are the reasons which have satis- 
fied the minds of the Guardians and the 
Faculty of this Seminary, that the requi- 
sition in question ought to be made. 

I have thought it my duty as acting in 
the department where the study of He- 
brew is pursued, to make this communi- 
cation to the Heads ofall our Colleges in 
New England and the State of New 
York; having first submitted the same to 
my Brethren of the Faculty, and to the 
Trustees and Visitors of the Seminary 
for their approbation. I indulge the 
hope that the reasons of our requisition 
which have been given, will be satisfac- 
tory to the Faculties and Guardians of 
our Colleges; and that the study of the 


original Hebrew scriptures may in conse-. 


quence of these arrangements be raised 
much higher than it has yet been in our 
country 

With much respect and affection, I 
am, dear Sir, your friend and obedient 
servant. MOSES STUARYP. 
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P. S. In regard to such candidates for 
admission to our Seminary, as may not 
have been able to complete the requisite 
quantity of Hebrew study, by the time of 
ending their Coliegiate course, it may be 
proper to state, that by repairing imme- 
diately to this place they can obtain pri- 
vate instruction in Hebrew, from a per- 
son well qualified fur the purpose, who 
will be approved by the Faculty, and 
afford them any assistance on reasonable 
terms, which they may need As our 
year of study dves not commence until 
the second week in November, the op- 
portunity thus afforded to prepare for 
entrance into our Seminary will be 
ample, provided a moderate share of at- 
tention is paid to Hebrew, during the 
Collegiate course The expenses of such 
a-residence here will be moderate, as 
board and washing can be procured for 
two dollars a week. 


a 


Religious Kutelligence. 


A letter from London says, ‘500 
Roman Catholic schoolmasters, and 
5000 people in Ireland, have signed 
petitions to their Archbishop for 
leave to have the Scriptures.” 





[From the Missionary Herald.) 
SPANISH AMERICA. 
Mr. BricHAM’s REPORT RESPECTING THE 

RELIGIOUS STATE OF SPANISH AMERICA. 
To the Prudential Committee of the 

American Board of Commissioners for 

Foreign Missions: 

Havimg completed my exploring 
tour in South America and Mexico, 
it will of course be expected, that I 
inform the Board, under whose di- 
rection I travelled, ef the course 
pursued, and present them the re- 
sult of my inquiries. 

But as I have already made seve- 
ral communications to your body, 
relating to the general aspect of the 
country and society; and as I am 
soon, according to the request of 
many, and with your consent, to pre- 








pare a volume on those same topics, 
it has appeared to me best, that the 
present Report should be brief, and 
confined mostly to the religious 
situation of the places visiied. 

The Board are aware, that I spent 
nearly all the first year of my absence 
at Buenos Ayres, in connexion with 
Mr. Parvin, who accompanied me 
to that place. The reason of my 
long delay there was, that the war 
on the west side of the Andes had 
not then closed, and travelling would 
be difficult; and I found myself ina 
place, where I could be, to some 
extent, useful while acquiring the 
language of the country. 

During our residence in Buenos 
Ayres, we were enabled to form a 
religious society, composed princi- 
pally of English and Scotch, with 
whom we assembled regularly on 
the Sabbath for divine ‘worship. 
Some of this little society were the 
devoted servants of Christ, bent on 
the good of those among whom they 
lived, and were indeed a consolation 
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and help to us. A Sabbath school 
of about twenty Protestant children 
was also formed, and was, at the 
time I left, in a promising. state, 
under the care of Mr. Parvin. Tor 
some time, meetings were held on 
board of vessels lying in the river, 
where many seamen, and some from 
the city, attended; and frequent op- 
portunities occurred for distributing 
the Scriptures, by gift and sale. 
We were also called very often to 
attend protestant funerals, (among 
which number was that of our wor- 
thy ambassador, Mr. Rodney,) 
where we always made it a point to 
address the audience on the great 
subject of death, and the necessity 
of preparing for its approach. 

Finding that there was so much 
call for ministerial labours in various 
ways among foreigners, and that an 
academy could be established for in- 
structing the youth of the country, 
Mr. Parvin concluded to remain at 
Buenos Ayres, while I crossed the 
continent to Chili and Peru. 

During the few months passed in 
the latter places, I was enabled to 
exert little direct religious influence, 
except in private conversation, and 
in distributing the Scriptures. In 
these two ways of doing good, I al- 
ways found much to do, both in the 
places mentioned, and afterwards in 
Colombia and Mexico; and might 
have done far more, had I possess- 
ed more time, and more copies of 
the sacred volume. 

But my great object, according to 
your instructions, was to explore the 
situation of the country, to return, 
and make report. This report, 
though not so full for reasons sug- 
gested, as it would be under other 
circumstances, I now present. 

Previous to the late revolution in 
Spanish America, little was known 
of its religious condition, more than 
that the Catholic system was there 
exclusively tolerated, and the people 
bigoted. The change in their poli- 
tical situation has thrown open to 
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our inspection, not only al] that vast 
country and its cities, but also its 
churches, convents, inquisitions, and 
prisons. We can now see, that 
enormous religious abuses have 
there been practised in former times, 
and, as might be expected, that, 
under their new government, a re- 
formation has commenced. 

It can be seen, too, that this re- 
| formation in the different Republics 
| has been more or less advanced, in 
exact proportion as they have enjoy- 
ed a few more or less years of civil 
liberty. 

In placing their religious condi- 
tion before you, it will be well per- 
haps, that I first give a concise view 
of the state of the church, and its 
connexion with government, in each 
of the Republics separately; and 
afterwards describe some of the re- 
ligious practices and ceremonies 
common to their churches general- 
ly. 

Taking the places in the order, in 
which I visited them, the first to be 
noticed is 





Buenos Ayres. 


That country has been free from 
the Spanish -yoke for mvre than 
fifteen years, and has, on this ac- 
count, been more enlightened and 
liberal than any of the sister nations. 
The bishop, who was formerly placed 
over them, being attached to the 
Royal cause, as the South American 
bishops generally were, left, at the 
time of the revolution, for the me- 
ther country. The secular clergy 
then ,assembled, (some of whom 
were able and patriotic,) formed an 
ecclesiastical council, elected one of 
their own number to act in place of 
bishop, and who, with the council, 
still continues to manage the spirit- 
ual affairs of the church. 

The tithes, which were formerly 
controlled by the Viceroy, now come 
under direction of the new govern- 
ment, and are annually divided, in 
part, among the 18 or 20 canons and 
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other dignitaries of the cathedral, a 
part given to the thirty or forty 
curates of the different parishes, a 
part to the public schools, and the 
remainder used for political purpo- 
ses. 

As the secular clergy are not very 
numerous, and are always men of 
public education, and live in their 
own private houses, the government 
still continues to pay them from the 
tithes a competent salary. 

But the regular clergy, the clois- 
tered monks of all classes, have met 
with a different fate.* Their houses, 
lands, and funds at interest, have all 
been seized by the new government, 
and they secularized, or persecuted, 
ull none of their six or seven orders 
yet remain together, except that of 
St. Francis, and this under a threat 
of dissolution, when their present 
number, twenty-eight, is reduced to 
less than eighteen. The spacious 
convents of St. Dominic, of Mercy,-4 
the Recoleta, and several others, are 
now converted into hospitals, bar- 
racks, and other secular uses, and 
their few scattered former occupants 
paid but a mere pittance from their 
oli funds. Enough is intended to 
be given them to prevent suffering, 
but not enough to afford any tempta- 
tion for more to assume the monastic 
habit. 

Two houses of nuns, or religious 
women, sti] continue there, though 
the one has now but twenty-two in- 
mates, the other but half that num- 
ber. 

In some of the interior provinces 
of Buenos Ayres, the church funds 
have also been seized by the local 
governments; in others, they are 


* By the regular clergy must be un- 
derstood the mecnks or friars, who are 
confined to monastic rules. They enter 
some convent when young, and live to- 
gether, having all things common, and 
wearing a peculiar dress. By the secular 
clergy is meant, the higher educated 
clergy, who live with their friends, or 
alone, as they please. 





threateneds and in all the number of 
devotees of both sexes is fast dimin- 
ishing, and their influence still fast- 
er. In almost every circle where 
you go, monks and nuns, among all 
classes, have become objects of 
ridicule. 
Chili. 


Passing over the mountains to the 
republic of Chili, you find the same 
state of things in regard to the 
church, as in Buenos Ayres, only 
not in so advanced a state, as they 
have there been a shorter period free 
from Spanish blindness and oppres- 
sion. The secular clergy, there a- 
bout as numerous. as in Buenos 
Ayres, are paid an annual salary 
from the tithe fund, though only a- 
bout a fourth part of its former a- 
mount. 

The government, too, have di- 
minished the number of feast days 
fto eleven, about one-sixth of their 
former number; they have ventured 
also, the last year, to expatriate their 
seditious monarchical bishop; and to 
send back a special envoy from the 
Pope, who proved to be a political 
intriguer.* A law, too, is enacted 


* This Italian dignitary, Musey, ar- 
rived at Buenos Ayres while I was there, 
bringing with him an immense quantity 
of relics and holy water, put up at Rome. 
He was received with open arms by the 
low orders, although the government 
viewed him with a suspicious eye, and 
asked for his credentials from the head 
of the church. He thought the request 
a rude one, and replied, that his word, 
as to his mission, was sufficient. He was 
told, that if his word was sufficient for 
them, it was hoped that their word would 
be deemed sufficient for him, when it in- 
formed him, that he must leave the pro- 
vince within twenty-four hours. 

As all the higher clergy approved of 
the government’s cause, the envoy ubey- 
ed the unexpected summons, and left 
for Chili. He was for a while more pru- 
dent in the latter place, assisted in se- 
cularizing the friars, in lessening the 
number of feast days, and was not un- 
popular. In the course of the year, how- 
ever, the goyernment of Chili became 
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for seizing the funds of the convents, 
though from the great number of 
existing monasteries, and the feeble- 
ness of the new government, it has 
been thought prudent, as yet, not to 
put that law in execution. There 
are yet in the central province of 
Chili, that of Santiago, no less than 
six houses of monks, and seven of 
nuns, coptaining from twelve to a 
hundred and twelve inmates. These 
houses, too, are unusually wealthy. 
Many of the most valuable estates in 
the country are theirs, and it is 
thought that, for loaned money, they 
have claims, to a greater or less a- 
mount, on nearly one half of the 
dwelling houses in the capital. As 
you may perhaps wish to inquire 
how these establishments became so 
wealthy, I will remark, in passing, 
that they became so from the funds, 
which the devotees brought with 
them, and placed in common stock, 
at the time of taking the habit; and 
also from numerous donations, in 
tormer times, from superstitious 
misers, who could not, or might not, 
die in peace, without bequeathing 
something to the church. 

The threatening of these church 
possessions has given a death blow 
to the monasticism of Chili, although 
it may long continue to struggle be- 
fore it entirely expires. Formerly, 
the convents were crowded with 
youth and children, training for the 
service of the altar; now, you scarce- 
ly see one within their walls below 
the middie age, and generally they 
are much above that period. 

These regular orders, moreover, 
are now confined almost entirely to 
the central province of that country. 
In the south province, that of Con- 
cefition, their spacious and costly 
houses yet stand, but not a monk is 
found within them. They are all 
desolate. Their former tenants have 


dissatisfied with his conduct, and, fearing 
that he had more connexion with the 
Holy Alliance than he should have, re- 
quested him to return to Europe. 
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died with grief, or fallen in opposing 
the revolution, or fled to the old 
world, where the evils of liberty can- 
not molest them. 

One nunnery of twenty-eight wo- 
men still continues, but it is poor, 
and is all that remains of the many 
religious establishments, which were 
once the pride and the terror of 
Conception. 

In the north province, that of Co- 
quimbo, other religious houses are 
yet standing, some of them built in 
the best style, by the Jesuits, before 
their expulsion. But these houses 
are now al] empty, or used for 
schools, hospitals, and other pur- 
poses of gcvernment. Nota monk, 
or nun, is found in the place, and 
the services of the church are per- 
formed wholly by the secular cler- 


gy- 
Peru. 


Passing down the coast to the 
capital of Peru, where the war with 
the mother country has but just 
closed, you see more of clerical in- 
fluence, more of the fanaticism of 
former times. 

The city of Lima, next to Mexico, 
was the most precious of the Ameri- 
Can possessions to the king of Spain. 
Here he sent his favourite chieftains 
to act as Viceroys, and here the no- 
bility were crowded in great num- 
bers. Here, too, the most exalted 
ecclesiastics were sent, palaces pro- 
vided them, and enormous salaries 
given. Here the awful inquisition 
was established, convents and nun- 
neries founded, with the richest en- 
dowments, and the church raised to 
a degree of grandeur and power, 
scarcely equalled in Rome itself. 

In Lima there is seen about eighty 
houses of worship, some of them 450 
feet in length, with two towers in 
front, a huge dome in the centre, and 
these loaded with six, ten, and some- 
times fifteen ponderous bells. With 
more than twenty of these churches, 
convents of the different orders of 
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men and women are connected, con- 
taining, in all, nearly 1,500 inmates 
besides the many found in branches 
of these houses, in the different vil- 
lages of the country. 

Before the revolution, riches to a 
great amount were found in these 
churches, consisting of gold and sil- 
ver vessels, crosses, and candle- 
Sticks, and numerous images, with 
beads and crowns set with precious 
stones. But, through the long con- 
flict of war, these treasures have 
been robbed by one and the other 
party, and given to pay the arrears 
of the complaining soldiery. Their 
numerous and splendid paintings, 
however, yet remain, as well as the 
silver front and pillars of some of 
the altars; and the landed estates of 
the regular orders, some of which 
are worth fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars a year, are yet untouched by 
civil power. 

On entering this city, from Bue- 
nos Ayres and Chili, one can see, at 
a glance, that superstition yet holds 
a sway here, which she has there in 
a measure lost. Friars are yet seen 
thronging the most fashionable 
streets, entering the houses of the 
rich, sometimes splendidly mounted 
on horseback, or rolling in gilded 
coaches, with an air of confidence, 
which tells you that they do not yet 
feel the pressing hand of the new 
government. Liberty has here but 
just fixed her residence, she has 
many enemies, and is too timid to 
frown on these powerful orders, and 
take from them the means of their 
pride and existence. You yet see 
youth occasionally putting on the 
habits of monks, unconscious that 
they are beginning to live under a 
political system, whose policy will 
certainly be as much to destroy their 
influence, as it was that of the Span- 
ish monarch to uphold it. The 
seizure of their funds is already a 
topic of frequent conversation among 
those in authority—the only question 
is, “When can the seizure with pru- 
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dence be effected?” 

In the cities of the upper country, 
Arequipa, Cuzco, Potosi, La Plata, 
and others, where they have been 
secluded, more of the old order of 
things yet exists. Religious houses 
are sull numerous, wealtby, and in- 
fluential; and youth of both sexes 
continue to enter them. The num- 
ber of noviciates, however, is said to 
be much less than formerly; and, 
from the recent expulsion of two 
monarchical bishops, it would lead 
us to hope, that superstition there, 
too, is soon to follow tyranny in its 
downward march. 

The tithes in Peru are still gather- 
ed, as under the old system, a part 
of which are appropriated by the new 
government to the support of the 
secular clergy, the remainder given 
to hospitals, the university. colleges, 
or smaller schools, one of the latter 
of which is in the house of the old 
Inquisition. 


Colombia. 


The situation of the church in 
Colombia, is essentially the same as 
in the other republics already de- 
scribed. Their principal cities, 
Quito, Bogota, Caraccas, and some 
others, have each a fine cathedral, 
and many other houses of worship, 
and numerous convents. 

A law there exists, I was told, for 
seizing the church property, though 
I could not learn that it had, as vet, 
in any part taken effect. Certain it 
is, that, in the southern part, this 
property remains untouched. A 
friar from Quito, of the order of 
Mercy, told me, that several re- 
ligious houses in that city, held es- 
tates worth from sixty to a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Superstition, however, is there, 
beyond doubt, on the wane. Even 
a National Bible Society has recent- 
ly been established at the capital, 
with which several of the first offi- 
cers of government, and several 
priests, are connected. It is true, 
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that their constitution, like all the 
oihers, except that of Buenos Ayres. 
toleraces, as yet, only the Catholic 
religion. But this must not be taken 
as proof, that the government itsell 
is disposed to be intolerant. That 
is truly liberal, and under it exists 
now a toleration in fact, if notin law; 
and we may hope, that the time is 
not distant, when that anti-repubti- 
can article alluded to, will be ex- 
punged from their political char- 
ter. 

In Guatamala, where they have 
had but little political or commercial 
iniercourse with foreign nations, 
clerical influence and superstition 
remain, as far as I could learn, (for 
I did not go there in person,) nearly 
the same as when ina colonial state. 
None of the convent funds are yet 
molested by the new authorities, and 
friars are yet objects of respect and 
power. One of their gazettes has 
recently ventured, for the first time, 
to expose some of the defects of 
their lives, and to question their 
utility to society. The light of truth 
will there soon show, -that a free 
country has no need of convents 
stored with scores of idle, corrupt, 
and corrupting monks. 


Mexico. 


Coming to Mexico, the most val. 
uable of the Spanish possessions in 
the new world, with a population 
nearly equal to all the others united, 
and where had long been a numer 
ous and extravagant nobility, I was 
prepared to find an imposing wor- 
ship, a corrupt priesthood, and a 
superstitious people. On the way 
from the Pacific coast to the capitol, 
I saw continual proof, that my anti- 
Cipations were correct. Nearly 
every plantation, hill, and stream, 
bore the name of some saint; every 
dwelling, even the poorest Indian’s 
hut, was furnished with small images 
and paintings of the Virgin; and 
sometimes fancied images were 
pointed out in the high rocks, where 
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the deluded people came and pour- 
ed out their supplications. 

But it was gaining the summit of 
the last mountain, which overlooks 
the spacious upper valley, that their 
religion appeared in its most impos- 
ing form. The great metropolis, 
with its white walls, was seen in the 
centre of the plain, its tall spires, 
domes, and towers shooting up in 
such numbers, that every house 
seemed a temple, and ali the people’s 
business praise. The valley, too, in 
every direction, was crowded with 
small villages, and churches, where 
ascended numerous other towers, on 
which the last rays of the sun were 
now falling. 

As it was the time of evening 
prayers, hundreds of deep-toned 
bells were slowly tolling, while the 
surrounding hills were repeating and 
throwing back their echoes on the 
plain below. Had I been a Catho- 
lic, I should have said, **This is the 
beauty of holiness; this is the place 
where the Lord delights to dwell.’ 
But I had before, in other places, 
seen, with pain, the hollow pomp of 
their religion, and how seldom it is 
connected with purity of life. I re- 
membered, too, the days, when the 
troops of Cortez entered this quiet 
paradise; how they tortured the poor, 
defenceless natives, and founded in 
blood the walls of the present city;— 
and instead of pleasing emotions, I 
could not but weep over the fallen 
nature of man, and the vain toys 
which he can offer his Saviour, in 
place of brokenness of heart. 

A few miles from the town was 
shown, by the side of the lake, the 
aged convent, built by Cortez at the 
beginning of the conquest; and near 
the suburbs, was pointed out the 
church, where that hypocritical con- 
queror was interred. Both of these 
buildings are yet firm and in use; 
though, from the lapse of three cen- 
turies, and the military association of 
their origin, they seem invested with 
a kind of Roman antiquity. 
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In passing through Mexico at 
different times, wonder and grief 
have often been excited, in seeing 
what enormous expenditures have 
there been made for religious pur- 
poses, and yet how little God has 
been honoured by them all. 

The cathedral, built of hewn stone, 
(on the site of the old temple of the 
god of war,) with four fronts of differ- 
ent orders of architecture, including 
several side chapels, the ecclesiasti- 
cal college and library, must far sur- 
pass in grandeur any religious edi- 
fice in the new werld. It is no less 
than 500 feet in length, and is said to 
have cost the Spanish government 
one million of dollars for the walls 
alone; and for the altar, organ, paint- 
ings, silver chandeliers, candlesticks, 
and images, another million inore. 

Many of the convents are also spa- 
cious and magnificent to extrava- 
gance. That of St. Francis, erected 
on the spot, where stood the palace 
of Montezuma, has the dimensions 
of two entire blocks containing with- 
in it seven religious chapels, besides 
numerous courts, halls, and the cells 
of the friars. The walls of this im- 
mense establishment are nearly all 
lined with portraits of different saints, 
and other costly paintings illustrating 
their lives and miracles. Besides 
this convent, there are about twenty 
others for men, and fourteen or 
fifteen for women; some of which 
are little inferior in size, and more 
wealthy, than the one described. 
Most of these contain from fifty to an 
hundred inmates in the city, and 
various branches in the country—all 
of which were nourished by the Span- 
ish government, and made impor- 
tant helps in- keeping the colonists 
in easy ignorance, and willing slave- 
ry. 

But you will ask, What effect has 
the revolution produced on these 
religious establishments? 

The reply is, that in Mexico it has 
produced no great effect as yet, more 
than to deter the present generation 
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from entering the monastic life. 

While this and the other colonies 
were subject to Spain, most of the 
civil and military offices were filled 
by favourites sent from the mother 
country. The effect was, that the 
American youth, in looking round 
for employment, saw no field left for 
them so inviting as the church. This 
was the best road to honour and 
wealth, and they pressed by hun- 
dreds into the convents. Every 
family of standing must prepare one 
son at least, to wear the sacred 
robes. 

The revolution has now opened 
this field of civil and military honours 
‘0 the youth of the country; and it 


| proves far more inviting to them, 
| thaa the honours of the cloister, par- 
ticularly where they foresee that 


freedom, in her march, may, as in 
Buenos Ayres, one day uproot the 
cloisters, and turn all their tenants 
beggars on the world. 

A few, however, still continue to 
assume the habit, and friars have a 
wide influence with the common 
people. They yet retain all their 
rich estates and funds undisturbed. 
Some of the best plantations in all the 
land are theirs, and some of the best 
blocks of stores and dwellings in the 
citv. In the remote parts of the 
country, and among the Indian popu- 
lation, they have unbounded control. 
In upper and lower California, and 
on the northern frontiers, they yet 
carry on the system of missions on a 
broad scale. But, as an English 
gentleman and several others who 
had been there, told me, the object 
of the friars seems to be, as it always 
was, only to enslave the poor natives 
and draw from them their hard earn- 
ed possessions. O how unlike these, 
to the missions among our natives 
at the present day! 

The secular clergy of Mexico are 
in much the same situation, as in the 
other countries already described, 
excepting that they are here much 
more numerous, and more wealthy. 
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The expenditures for the church, 
however, under the new administra. 
tion, are a mere trifle compared with 
those of the former. The = arch- 
bishop, who was then paid $125,000 
a year, besides being furnished with 
a city and a country palace, fled at 
the time of the revolution to the mo- 
ther country. Seven, out of their 
nine bishops, some of which had 
$100,000 a year, and many of the 
canons who had about $14,000, have 
also fled, or died, and their salaries 
from the tithes now come tothe new 
government. 

The two bishops who yet remain 
receive now about $50,000 each, the 
canons 3,000 in place of 14,000, and 
the lower priests a much less sum. 
The number of secular clergy, 1 was 
not able to ascertain. ‘The cathedral 
of the capitol has twenty-six canons; 
that of Puebla, Valladolid, Gauda- 
laxara, and Oaxaca, hes each nearly 
as many more, besides numerous 
curates, and other priests, scaitered 
throughout the cities, villages, and 


country parishes. : 
( To be continued. ) 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


“The Islands,” have been“‘waiting for his 
Law.” 


In some former accounts which we have 
published of the progress of religion in 
the Society Islands, it was stated, that 
a number of native teachers had been 
sentto several other Islands, where the 
Gospel had not before been intro- 
duced. Those Islands where such a 
wonderful change had been wrought, 
actuated by that holy benevolence 
which religion always produces, could 
not enjoy the blessing alone. They 
therefore sent native missionaries to 
carry the glad tidings of salvation to 
the Islands of Rurutu, Rimatara, Man- 
gea, Rarotonga, Aitutake, Maute, and 
some smaller places, situated from 400 
to 600 miles from them. Although it 
is but a short time since these missions 
were undertaken, the effects have been 
equally wonderful. In October last, 
Mr. Bourne, one of the missionaries at 
Raiatea, visited these new stations, to 
encourage the teachers, and to see 
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what progress had been made. The 
following is an abstract of his Journal. 
[Religious Intelligencer: 


Visit to Mangea —Davida and 
Tiere were the two native teachers 
sent to this island. They were left 
there by Messrs. Tyerman and Ben- 
net on their way to New South 
Wales, in June, 1824. Tiere died 
about three weeks before Mr. 
Bourne’s arrival. During the first 
two months of their residence on the 
island, a few embraced the Gospel, 
and that number was afterwards in- 
creased to 120, which is about one- 
tenth part of the whole population. 
‘The Christians,” says Mr. B.**were 
easily distinguished among the crowd 
that collected on our going on shore, 
by the neatness of their dress, and 
their orderly behaviour.” Imme- 
diately after landing, Mr. B. pro- 
ceeded to the teacher’s house, which 
he found equal to any of the houses 
of the natives at the Society Islands. 
The Chapel was not far from the 
teacher’s house, and the dwellings 
ofthe converts were scattered around 
it. 

“After the curiosity of the crowd 
had been a little satisfied,” says Mr. 
B. “1 requested tiem to adjourn to 
the house of worship, which was 
soon filled. Great numbers, who 
cculd not get inside, surrounded 
every part of the house, and listened 
with attention. Davida began with 
prayer; after which I addressed them 
on the love of God. in sending his 
Son to die forthem. I then exhort- 
ed those whe had embraced Chris- 
tianity to remain stedfast, and those 
who still adhered to idolatry, to for- 
sake it, and receive the light sent 
down from heaven. I returned with 
Davida and his little flock to his 
house, where we spent some time in 
conversation, and again exhorted 
them to constancy. I addressed a 
word of affectionate advice to Davi- 
da, in reference to the work in which 
he was engaged, and promised that 
another labourer should be sent to 
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him the first opportunity. After 
supplying him with elementary 
books, &c. and what few articles we 
could spare, for his own use, ance for 
barter, I commended him to God 
and bade him farewell. We then 
returned on board, and bore away for 
Rarotonga ”’ 

Mr. B. says that the Christian 
converts are diligent in their learn- 
ing. Some can read the spelling 
book, and a few are beginning to 
read the Scriptures. Family and 
private prayer is strictly observed a- 
mong them, and they pay great res- 
pect to their teacher; and although 
the king and the principal part of the 
people are still idolaters, they are 
upon the most friendly terms with 
Davida, frequently visiting him and 
bringing him presents of food. All 
idolatrous distinctions have been 
abandoned by those who have em- 
braced Christianity in the island, and 
there is reason to hope that the 
Gospel will soon be universally em- 
braced. 

Visit to Rarotonga.—Mr. B. ar 
rived at this island on the fifth of Oc- 
tober, and was welcomed by the 
teachers and a considerable number 
of the people. After the visit of 
Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet, the 
most determined hostility had been 
manifested by the remaining idola- 
ters, against those who had embrac- 
ed the Gospel, and had eventually 
led to a conflict which terminated. 
without loss of life on either side, in 
victory on that of the Christians. 
The vanquished afterwards entreat- 
ed that their names might be enroll- 
ed as worshippers of Jehovah, ‘and 
their cumbrous deities,” says Mr. B 
‘fourteen in number, and abou: 
twenty feet long and six feet in di- 
ameter, are now lying prostrate, like 
Dagon of old.” 

“The chapel, 240 feet by 42, is 
an excellent native building, well 
plastered. The king’s house, 36 
feet by 24, is plastered, and tasteful- 
ly fitted up in the interior, with paint- 
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ed cloth and ornamental shells. It 
contains eight rooms with boarded 
floors. Adjoining, is another plas- 
tered house, 138 feet by 20, in which 
the king eats, and where his servants 
and dependants reside. Makea isa 
fine handsome man, much resemb- 
ling, in his features, the late king 
Pomare. He has eight sons and 
four daughters. The house in which 
the two teachers reside, is another 
good building, 90 feet by 30, most 
‘fit floored with boards, and contain- 
ing various apartments furnished 
with bedsteads, sofas, arm-chairs and 
tables, all of native manufacture. 
There are several hundred houses in 
the settlement, of which one hundred 
and eighty are plastered, 

‘The king and principal chiefs 
can read well in the Tahitian Spell- 
ing book, and hundreds, yea, I may 
say, thousands of men, women and 
children, are making rapid progress 
in learning —Dr. Watts’ Catechism 
of Scripture Names they have per- 
fectly, as well as the Tahitian Cate- 
chism. Family and private prayer 
is generally observed. Plurality of 
wives is entirely abolished. The 
people show great respect to their 
teachers. Three kings (or principal 
chiefs) formerly governed the island, 
(viz. Makea, Tinomano, and Pa,) 
beween whom frequent and bloody 
wars formerly raged; but now, by 
universal consent, the whole power 
is vested in Makea; and thus conten- 
tion for power, that apple of discord, 
has been wisely cast away by the 
islanders. Canibalism and_ infanti- 
cide also have ceased. The popu- 
lation of this island may be safely 
estimated at from six to seven thou- 
sand. 

“October 5th—In the evening, 
those who had been baptized made 
a feast, to which we were invited; 
and while we were partaking of the 
luxuries of the island, several of the 
natives got up and made some sen- 
sible speeches. One observed that 
our Lord foretold Peter’s denial; let 
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us also (added he) beware lest we 
deny him in our hearts. Another 
made some judicious remarks on 
John iii. 6: ‘That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh, that which is born 





of the Spirit is spirit.” And I must 
eonfess, I was surprised to hear such | 
addresses from those who so short | 
a time ago were ignorant idolaters. 
“October 7th.—About noon, the 
people assembled at the chapel, to 
the number of two thousand. I ad- 
dressed them from Matt. xxvii. 20.; 
after which I baptized one hundred 
and ninety-four adults, and one 
hundred and two children. The 
greatest order prevailed during the 
service. In the afternoon [I had a! 
meeting with the young people and | 
children. About seven hundred at- 
tended. They correctly answered 
every question in Dr. Watts’ Cate- 
chism. I afterwards addressed 
them, and concluded with praver. 
‘In the evening, the people held 
their stated Friday evening meeting, 
in the chapel, which was lighted up 
with candle-nut oil. About three 
thousand were present. I com- 
menced with prayer and an address, 
after which several passages of 
Scripture were correctly quoted and 
appropriately applied by the natives, 
The two deacons who accompanied 
me, then addressed them in an en- 
couraging manner. I could not 
help contrasting the behaviour of the 
people now, with what I witnessed 
on our former visit. We were then 
afraid to land, conceiving our lives 
would have been endangered; but 
now we felt as easy as though we 
had been among our own people. 
Then the natives came alongside the 
vessel without any clothing at all, 
but now the greatest propriety in 
dress was manifested among all 
classes. At our former visit, the 
Tahitian teachers were compelled to 
keep watch the whole night, to pre- 
serve their wives from the violence 
of Makea; but now he has given up 
all his own wives (formerly eight in 
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number) except one. He is con- 
stant at school, is diligent in his at- 
tendance on the means of grace, and 
approves of every plan that is pro- 
posed for the spiritual and temporal 
benefit of his people. There is also, 
apparently, more modesty among 
the females of this island, than on 
any other in the South Seas with 
which I am acquainted. 

© October 8th —Inthe morning the 
people again assembled at the chap- 
el. I addressed them on the sub- 
ject of the new dirth, after which I 
baptized 129 adults and 71 children, 
making together 496 who have been 
baptized during our present visit. 
One thousand were baptized form- 
erly, so that the whole number of 
those who have now reccived the or- 
dinance of baptism on this is!and, is 
1496. On this occasion, the num- 
ber of natives present could not 
have been less than from 3500 to 
4000. 

“The Tahitian teachers, Papeiha 
and Tiberio deserve great commen- 
dation for their activity and diligence 
in their work. 

“Much has been said in Europe, 
&ec. concerning the success of the 
Gospel in the Society Islands, but it 
is not to be compared with its pro- 
gress in Rarotonga. In the Society 
Islands, European. Missionaries la- 
boured for 15 long years before the 
least fruitappeared. But two years 
ago, Rarotonga was hardly known to 
exist; was not marked in any of the 
charts, and on our last voyage we 
spent much time in endeavouring to 
ascertain whether or not there really 
was such anisland. Two years ago 
the Rarotongians did not know there 
was such a name as Jesus, or such 
good news as the Gospel. And 
now, I scruple not to say, that their 
attention to the means of grace, their 
regard to private and family prayer, 
their diligence and their general be- 
haviour, equals, if not excels, what- 
ever has been witnessed at Tahiti 
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we look at the means, it is the more 
astonishing. ‘Two Tahitian teachers, 
not particularly distinguished among 
their own countrymen for intelli- 


gence, have been the instruments in | 
working this wonderful change, and 


that before a single European Mis- 
sionary had set his foot on the island. 
I have been accustomed to see such 
changes as have taken place in the 
various islands of these seas, but I 
must confess, what I have seen in 
Rarotonga has, nevertheless, excited 
in me surprise. I could not help 
earnestly desiring the presence of 
my Brother Williams, that as he had 
shared some disappointments with 
me last voyage, so he might share 
with me the joy, which the change 
that has taken place is calculated to 
produce. From the great number 
of its inhabitants, and the general as- 
pect of affairs in the island, there ap- 
pears reason to expect Rarotonga 
will become one of the most import- 
ant among the Missionary stations in 
these seas. We left a large supply 
of elementary books, and alter giving 
the teachers a word or two of en- 
couragement, and taking leave of 
the king and pcople, we went on 
board, and stretched across for Aitu- 
take.” 

Atui-—The captain of an English 
whaler has left the following written 
testimony to the peaceable behaviour 
of those among the people here who 
have embraced Christianity:— 

“I visited this island for the pur- 
pose of obtaining some refreshments, 
and although, in some measure, pre- 
pared to expect civility, their exces- 
sive kindness exceeded my utmost 
expectations. They appear a mild, 
inoffensive people, and have no war- 
like instruments among them. We 
remained here on Sunday, and never, 
in any country, witnessed such at- 
tention paid to the Sabbath.”” This 
paper is dated January, 1825, 

Rurutu.—The Haweis now stood 
for the island of Ralvavai, and made 
Ruratu on October 27. Wher we 
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came to the mouth of the entrance 
to one of the missionary settlements, 
we were surprised to see the wreck 
of a vessel, which proved to be the 
Falcon, Captain Chase, an American 
whaler, which had left Raiatea, 
homeward bound about two months 
before. When we had landed, we 
found the chief officer and part of the 
crew living on shore. The captain 
had proceeded to South America a 
short time before we arrived. I 
wished to know how the natives be- 
haved on the occasion, and I was 
glad when one of the Tahitian teach- 
ers put into my hand a paper which 
the captain had given to him, pre- 
vious to his departure, of which the 
following is a copy:— 

“The natives gave us all the as- 
sistance in their power, from the 
time the ship struck to the present 
moment. The fist day, while land- 
ing the things from the ship, they 
were put into the hands of the na- 
tives, and carried up to the native 
Mission-house, a distance of half a 
mile, and not a single article of cloth- 
ing was taken from any man belong- 
ing to the ship, though they had it in 
their power to have plundered us of 
every thing that was landed—which 
fully proves the honesty of the na- 
tives of this island. Since I have 
lived on shore, myself, officers and 
people have received the kindest 
treatment from the natives that can 
be imagined, for which I shall ever 
be thankful. Myself and officers 
have lived in the house with Buna, 
who, together with his wife, have 
paid every attention to make us 
comfortable (they both being fine 
people,) for which I return my un- 
feigned thanks, being the only com- 
pensation I can make them at the 
present,” Ben. C. Cnase. 

amar aman 

The heart that is too close to let 
out money for the support of the 
Gospel, is too close to let in suffi- 
cient religion for the salvation of the 
soul. 
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Extract of a letter from the Rev. W. 
Goodell, of the Palestine Mission, to 


LIGHT DAWNING IN THE EAST. |! 


the Editor of the Christian Mirror, 


dated, 
Beyroot, .Varch 14, 1826. 


Perhaps our iriends and the; 


friends of the Palestine Mission be- 
gin to yield to despondency. We 
have indeed to contend against prin- 
cipaliuies and powers against spirit- 
ual wickedness in high pla:es; but 
the weapons of warfare, which I 
trust we are using, have in every 


age been found mighty to the pul-. 


ling down of strong holds. 
heavenly Father has indeed seen fit 


Our 


to exercise our patience, to diminish . 
our numbers, to afflict us, and to. 


bring us exceedingly low; but he 


has also comforted, and strengthen- | 


ed, and blessed us. We are called 
upon to sing of mercies as well as 
of judgments. In the midst of the 
strivings of the people, and the 


scorn and derision of those about us; | 


amidst sickness, and death, and 


weakness, and discouragement, the. 


Lord hath made bare his arm, and 
hath taught us, that it is “nothing 
with him to help, whether with ma- 


ny, or with them that have no pow- | 


er.”” 


We have reason to hope, that | 


the work of regeneration is begun, | 


and that one individual has passed 
from death unto life. We fall on 


our faces, and say, ‘it is not for our, 


sakes, that God has done this, but 
for his own name’s sake,” and for 
the vindication of his own glory.— 
Much sensation has been exeited 
throughout the whole country, in 
consequence of the change wrought 
in this Arab, and many are the en- 
deavours to turn him away from the 
faith, He is well known to the 
Emirs, Patriarch, to all the bishops 
and priests, and to nearly all the 
people of Lebanon; and, on account 
of his superior talents and acquire- 
meuts, his influence is much dread- 
ed by all those who oppose the cir- 
culation and contradict the truths 
of the Holy Scriptures. We have 
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seen no native, who appeared to 
possess a more vigorous mind, and 
who had a greater command of the 
Arabic language, than he. _—_ Before 
the Emirs, and in the presence of 
the highest ecclesiastical authorities 
of the country; in the midst of oblo- 
quy, and in the face of danger, he 
has witnessed a good confession; and 
we cannot but hope, that God has 
raised him up to be an instrument of 
great good to his people. Mr. 
Bird, who had employed him as his 
teacher in Arabic, is preparing a 
particular account of him. We 
commend him and ourselves to 
your prayers, and the prayers of all 
those amung you. who love ‘ion— 
O that this may be but the prelude 
to great and glorious blessings! 





From the Christian Observer, for August, 
PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SO- 
CIETY. 

The following 1s an abstract of the 
last reportof this highly useful in- 
stitudon, which, besides being in- 
teresting to every member of the 
Church of England, from the speci- 
fic nature ofits domestic objects, is 
rising into extensive importance as 
an auxiliary for the diffusion of the 
Gospel among the heathen. Wher- 
ever the Scriptures and Christian 
missionaries have penetrated, we 
should rejoice to witness the doctrin- 
al and devotional formularies of our 
Church following in their train. 

In pursuance of the society’s 
plans for the benefit of seamen, 
1261 ships and other vessels had 
been visited, and 1604 prayer books, 
and 19 copies of the whole book of 
homilies sold at reduced prices, and 
nearly 1500 copies of a book of se- 
lect homilies, bound in canvass, 
given for the use of the ships’ crews. 
To these must be added a very con- 
siderable number of homilies, and 
prayers from the liturgy, in various 
languages, put into the hands of for 








reign seamen. 
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Besides making occasional grants 
of books to Sunday schools, whose 
funds would not allow them to pur- 
chase, on the application of paro- 
chial ministers or teachers, books 
have been given; at the request of 
chaplains of prisons, for the use of 
persons in confinement; «as also for 
the use of Spanish emigrants, who 
are in the habit of attending Divine 
service in English churches, and are 
desirous of being better able to join 
in the worship of the congregation; 
while, in other instances, prayer- 
books had been committed to the 
care of clergymen, to be sold at a 
very small price; or homily tracts 
had been given for gratuitous distri- 
bution, in places where the neigh- 
bourhood is poor and the population 
numerous. 

The report next adverts to the So- 
Ciety’s proceedings among our own 
countrymen, or fellow-subjects, a- 
broad. “Some of your prayer- 
books,” writes a clerical friend, ‘I 
have circulated among the Indian 
apprentices, who were educated and 
bound outat the charge of the New 
England Corporation. A few co- 
pies I am about to send to a man of 
colour, who lives in a village of ne- 
groes, from whence I lately returned 
after a visit to the Indians of that 
province. At this village I per- 
formed divine service in a log-house 
on the Sunday morning. We had 
a goodly company assembled; and 
their sable countenances directed 
towards me, awakened a sympathy 
which I cannot express, while I 
spoke to them of that Divine Lord 
who once suffered, ‘the Just for the 
unjust’ of every complexion, kin- 
dred, tribe, and tongue, ‘that he 
might bring us to God.’ The lan- 
guage and sentiments of the liturgy 
were highly acceptable to these sim- 
ple Indians. Some of the homilies 
have been sent to the sick and dy- 
ing; and some are gone into the soli- 
tary places of the province—gone, 
as heralds of mercy, to tell to the 
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dwellers in the same the way which 
our forefathers trod in the path to 
et@rnal life. May God, even our 
own God, grant them his blessing, 
and teach and keep them in the same 
path!” 

In noticing the translation, publi- 
cation, and distribution of our for- 
mularies in other languages, the 
committee state, that the printing of 
the Indo-Portuguese version of the 
liturgy, made by Mr. Robert New- 
stead, a missionary to Ceylon, and 
revised by other missionaries, had 
been proceeded with, under the care 
of the translator, as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances would allow, and had 
been completed. 

The accounts received from Sin- 
gzapore, respecting Mr. Thomson’s 
Malay translations, were satisfacto- 
ry. The morning prayers are read 
in the Malay chapel every Sunday 
morning. 

During the last year, some im- 
portant additions had been made to 
the society’s Spanish translations; 
and many copies of the Book of 
Common Prayer, as well as many 
homilies, in that language, had been 
issued. In this part of their object the 
committee had been much encour- 
aged by the following letter from an 
English clergyman now in South 
America: “The Spanish prayer- 
books I particularly requested for 
gratuitous distribution among the 
clergy and others, to whom I 
night wish to present a copy of 
vur admirable liturgy in their own 
tongue. Repeated applications for 
them would svon have exhaust- 
ed my little stock; but as I did not 
like to bestow them all until I could 
obtain another supply, I reserved a 
few copies for particular occasions. 
I have been greatly struck, and 
much gratified, with the pleasing 
testimonies which have been offered 
to the simplicity, the excellence, and 
the spirituality of our formularies, 
by different persons here; and no 
part of them appears to excite great- 
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er admiration than our Communion 
Service, which I confess I have al- 
ways considered as the purest form 
of devotion that could proceed {rom 
an uninspired pen. Among the ad- 
mirers of our liturgy stands a digni- 
tary of the Roman Catholic Church 
of considerable celebrity in this 
country. There is evidently a door 
opening for a reformation in the ex 

isting Churches of this province; and 
Iam of opinion that the introduc- 
tion and the regular performance of 
our own service will be attended 
with the most beneficial consequen- 
ces; and I consider also, that the 
gradual supply of some useful and 
well written books upon ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and other subjects, 
would be productive of real beiefit, 
as I think they would be read with 
attention. I need scarcely add, that 
among such works, I place the An- 
glican Liturgy in the foremost 
rank.” 

In addition to those homilies which 
had been previously rendered into 
and printed in Spanish, the Sixth 
‘Homily and the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion have now been translated; 
and four tracts, containing extracts 
from the liturgy. in Spanish, entitled 
“Collects and Portions of Scripture,” 
have been prepared for the press. 

A tract, consisting wholly of a 
selection from the Rev. Dr. Kuper’s 
German version of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer—the copy of which se- 
lection had been seen and approved 
by the committee—was about to be 
printed at Darmstadt, under the care 
of Professor Van Ess 

The committee had undertaken, 
on behalf of the Society, to reprint 
those portions of the liturgy in Arab- 
ic which were translated by the cele- 
brated orientalist, Dr. Pococke, the 
copies of which had become scarce. 
This work had been carefully in- 
spected by Professor Lee, who says 
ef the Arabic, that it is good and 
classical, and such as will be per- 
fectly understood in all countries 








in which that language is spoken. 
The Burial Ser:ice, printed as a 
tract in two of the languages of the 
continent, has been much admired 
and sought afier. This service is 
frequently used at funerals; and 
copies of the tract distributed. after- 
wards are very thankfully received. 
Nor are the Homilies less valued. 
“You may feel an interest,” says 
a clergyman resident in a foreign 
country, “in knowing the description 
of persons who received from me 
che Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land.” After first mentioning seve- 
ral individuals, for the most part of 
distinguished rank, to whom copies 
had been very acceptable, he pro- 
ceeds to state: “To the French 
Protestants, who, after receiving 
these books, formed a second con- 
gregation in the palace chapel, where 
I officiated, I gave eight copies in 
French. They had no place of 
worship belonging to their own coun- 
trymen in this city, nor had they any 
copy of the Church of England Ser- 
vice among them; and had not these 
books of the society been presented 
to them, they would have had no op- 
portunity of joining in public wor- 
ship.” “Te an Egyptian who came 
hither with a gentleman who had 
travelled in Egypt, and who spoke a 
little Lialian, which he afierwards 
learned to read in an Italian copy of 
the liturgy, which he purchased of 
me,one copy. He afterwards con- 
stantly attended divine service in our 
chapel.” “To a Greek born at 
Athens, who was very anxious to 
procure a copy of the liturgy in his 
own language, having heard much 
concerning it In conversation among 
his acquaintance, one copy.” “One 
Romaic copy was presented to the 
daughter of princess B. This ami- 
able and accomplished young lady 
had suffered severely in her spirits 
and health from the misfortunes of 
her family, and sought consolation in 
reading and using the excellent pray- 





ers of our liturgy. During a long 
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and painful illness, she constantly 
kept a copy of it in her native lan- 
guage under her pillow; and the last 
hours of her life were spent in read- 
ing and meditating on its contents.” 

We have already mentioned the 
discovery, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Chase, on a visit to an Indian tribe, 
of a copy of the Enylish Liturgy in 
Mohawk, printed in London, in 1787, 
at the expense of the incorporated 
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in Foreign Parts. 
during a long series of yeurs, pray- 
ers had been read every Sunday, in 
the morning and evening, to the as- 
semblea members of that tribe. The 
Bishop was with them on the Sab- 
bath; and, though ignorant of their 
language, was enabled through their 
possession of this book, to unite with 
them in the same supplications and 
thanksgivings presented at the 
Throne of Grace. ‘By proceeding 
with all the prayers,” he says, ‘as 
the Church has directed, the whole 
congregation, through an aged read- 
er, could join in repeating and offer- 
ing up the same petitions and praises 
with myself—they in the Indian lan- 
guage, and I in English. My mind 
was most favourably impressed to- 
wards these poor people; and my at- 
tachment to our primitive liturgy 
mightily strengthened by this in- 
stance of its great utility. Without 
suck a help, how much of the mis- 
sionary’s labour is lost, like oil spilt 
upon the ground without a vessel to 
contain and preserve it! Had it not 
been for this prayer book the wor- 
ship of God would, to all human 
view, never have been perpetuated 
to the edification of these now inter- 
esting people.” 

During the last year, 9198 prayer 
books, psalters, and copies of the en- 
tire Book of Homilies have been is- 
sued by the Society; and 72,048 
Tracts, i. e. Homilies, Articles, 
and Selections of Prayers from the 
Liturgy, in foreign languages. 


From this book, | 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday last, at Alexan- 
dria, was held the ninth annual meet- 
ing of the “Society for the Education 
of pious young Men for the Ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The number of Clergy present was 
greater than at any former meeting. 
The interest taken in this Society is 
still increasing, and affords abundant 
cause for thankfulness and encou- 
ragement. It appears from the 
statement of the Board, that during 
the year past, six of their Beneficia- 
ries have been admitted to Deacons’ 
order. Five were ordained by Bi- 
shop Moore, and one by Bishop 
White; making the whole number 
ordained fourteen. Five beneficia- 
ries have been received during the 
year; making the number now under 
the patronage of the Society, seven. 
Two Female Auxiliary Societies 
have been formed during the year; 
making the whole number twenty- 
three. The largest sum paid in by 
any one Society, is $158; and the 
average sum paid in by the different 
Auxiliaries whose contributions have 
been received, is about $60. The 
receipts of the Treasurer have a- 
mounted to $2,027. Of this sum, 
$1,067 have been forwarded by aux- 
iliary Societies. The expenditures 
have been $2,343. The Society 
have available funds now in hand, 
amounting to upwards of $2,000. 
Twelve life members have been 
added to the Suciety; eleven of whom 
are Clergymen, and have been made 
members by the benevolent exer- 
tions of ladies. 

The following gentlemen consti- 
tute the Board of Directors for .he 
ensuing year. 

Rev. William Hawley, Washington, Pre- 
sident. 


—— Walter D. Addison, Georgetown, _ 


D. C., 1st Vice-President. 
—— John P. K. Henshaw, Baltimore, 
2a do, 
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Rev. William Meade, Frederick co., Va. 
3d do. 
John Johns, Fredericktown, Md. 
4th do. 
Ethan \llen, Washington, Secr’y. 
Charles Page, Esq. Alexandria, Treas’r. 


MANAGERS. 

Rev. Charles Mann, Charles county, Md. 
Dr. Wilmer, Williamsburgh, Va. 
George Lemmon, Hagerstown, Md. 

—— Wm. Armstrong, Frederick co. Md 

—— B. P. Aydelotte, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—— William Jackson, Chestertown, Md. 
Horatio N. Gray, Georgetown, D.C. 
Professor Keith, Alexandria, do 

— Kdward C. M‘Guire, Fredericks- 

burgh, Va. 

— Frederick W. Hatch, 

ville, Va. 

—— Dr. Milnor, New York 

— N. B. Crocker, Providence, R. I. 
Professor M‘Ilvaine, West Point. 
George Boyd, Philadelphia. 

S. W. Prestman, New Castle, Del. 

Francis 8. Key, Georgetown, 

Dr. Thomas Henderson, do. 

Richard Smith, Washington city, 

Edmund L. Lee, Alexandria, 

Dr. Humphrey Peake, do- 

Hon. J C Herbert, Prince Georges, Md. 

Richard W West, do. 

Dani Murray, Ann Arundel county, 

John thomas, West River, do. 

Clement Brooke, Prince Georges co Md. 

Philip Nelson, Frederick county, Va. 

Edward Colston, Martinsburgh, Va. 

William Fitzhugh, Stafford county, Va. 

Reuben VT. Thom, Fredericksburgh, Va. 

Hon. Hugh Nelson, Albemarle co, Va. 


Charlottes- 


Md. 


PATRONS. 
Dr. Elisha De Butts, Baltimore, 
Dr. William Donaldson, do. 
Joseph Vodhunter, do. 
Talbot Jones, do. 
R. B. Magruder, do. 
Rev. J P K Henshaw, do. 
William Norris, do. 
Colonel A. Henderson, Washington city 
Hon. James S. Morsell, Georgetown, 
Thomas Cramphin, Montgomery ce. Md. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Colonel John ‘Tayloe, Washington city, 
John TT. Stoddert, Charles county, Md. 
Mrs. Eliza Custis, Georgetown, 
Churchill Jones, Fredericksburgh, Va. 
T. J- West, Prince Georges county, Md. 
D. F. Magruder, Baltimore, 
Thomas Barber, do 
Hon. Gabriel Duvall, Prince Geo. co. Md 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Robert Beverly, Georgetown, 
Right Rev. Bishop Chase, Ohio, 


' Rev. Reuel Keith, Alexandria, 


J. P. Bausman, Brownsville, Pa. 
—— Professor M‘Ilvaine, West Point, 
John L. Bryan, Frederick co. Md. 
Andrew Syme, Petersburgh, Va. 
Doctor Wilmer, Williamsburg, Va. 
Mr. Dunn, Leesburgh, Va. 
John ‘Tappan, Boston, 
—- William Meade, Frederick co. Va. 
—— Mr. Steele, Antrim county, Va. 
Professor Lippitt, Alexandria, 
Horatio N. Gray, Georgetown, 
—— Wm. Lee, Goochland county, Va. 
George A. smith, Fredericksburg, 
—— Ethan Allen, Washington city, 
—— William Hawley, do. 
Frederick W. Hatch, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 
—— E. C. M‘Guire, Fredericksburgh. 


The thanks of the Society were 
unanimously voted to their Auxi- 
liaries for their continued exer- 
tions and interesting services. 

The annual Sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Srernen H. Tyne, 
from Cant. 1, part 6—TZhey mode 
me the keeper of the vineyard, but 


| mine own vineyard have I not kepit; 


from which he gave his fellow- 
labourers an eloquent and faithful 
discourse. We hope to see it 
published. 


Account of moneys received on the 
day of meeting. 

From the Female Benevolent Society 
in Christ church, Washington, to consti- 
tute the Rev. Ethan Allen a Life Mem- 
$30 00 
Collected by T G. Addison, 9 00 

From the Female Mite Society 
of Fredericktown, part of collec- 
tions for the present year, per the 
Rev. John Johns, - - 14 00 
Donation from Dr. Bradly Tyler, 20 00 

from Mrs. Ann L. Potts, 10 00 
from Mrs. Eleanor Potts, 10 00 
from a little Boy, 50 

From Ladies of Amherst & Nel- 
son counties, Va. by Mr. Lippitt, 18 00 
From Mrs. Custiss, of Arlington, 

through Mr. Keith, - - 10 00 
Dennis Magruder, by Mr. Tyng, .20 00 
Communicants’ contributions of 

Queen Ann eee. by -™ 
D. Murray, 


15 00 
6 06 
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Hon. J.C. Herbert, = - - 5 00); and appoint by ballot some fit and 
To constitute the Rev. Wm. Haw- qualified clergyman for that office, 

ley a Life Member, - - 30 00 a if thi . 
ens a a 1 00 || 204 if this appointment be approved 
Collected by the Rev. Walter D. of by the lay order, he shall be de- 
Addison from F. 8. Key, 20 00 || clared duly elected. In the above- 
J. B. Kerby, 20 00 |} mentioned nomination and appoint- 


Thomas Tingey, 20 00 
John Laird, 10 

Gales & Seaton, 10 00 
O. M. Linthicum, 10 00 
John P. Van Ness, 10 00 
Cash, 5 00 


James Martin, 5 00 
John Prout, 5 00 
Cash, 5 00 
R. Smallwood, 5 00 
Sundries, 25 00 
Collection in the church, 16 50 


SPECIAL CONVENTION. 

The ui erest of the subject will of 
course plead our apology for de ain- 
ing so long the publication of this 
weck’s paper, as we have ‘been anx- 
jous to give to our readers the result 
of the Special Convention, in relation 
to the election of Ass:stant Bishop.— 
As the nomination rested with the 
clergy, when their vote was counted, 
it appeared that the Rev. Mr. MeapE 
of Virginia had 27 votes, and the 
Rev. Dr Witson of Pennsylvania, 
26—whereupon the Bishop declared 
the nomination of Rev. Mr. Meade, 
and appointed tellers on the part of 
the Laity to receive their votes. But 
on a further report, viz. that there 
were 54 Clergymen in the house, 
(one, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, having 
declined to vote) it was u/timately 
decided by the President, that Mr. 
Meade had not a canonical majority, 
as 27 is not a majority of 54; and 
therefore the Laity were not permit- 
ed to proceed to the vote on their 
part. The validity of this decision 
depends entirely on the construction 
of the following article of the cunsti- 
tution relating to the election of a 
Bishop:— 

“9. The election of a Bishop of 
this diocess shall be made in Conven- 
tion in the following manner: The 
order of the clergy shall nominate 








ment, a majority of each order shall 
determine a choice, provided that 
two-thirds of all the congregations 
entitled to votes be represented, 
otherwise two-thirds of the votes 
of each order shall be necessary to 
determine a choice.” 

We reserve to ourselves the pri- 
vilege of making the validity of this 
decision a matter of further investi- 
gation and discussion. 

The Convention consisted of 54 
Clergymen, and somewhere about 
130 Lay Deputics. The interest of 
the subject may be judged by the 
fact of sach an unusual number of 
Lay Deputies; and it is a most re- 
markable circumstance, that none 
of the Clergy expected, were absent, 
but one. A gentlemanfrom a church 
in Fayette county, actually walked 
260 miles to be present at the Con- 
vention, and several others from 30 
to 150 miles. Wehave not time for 
more. We hope that the Journal 
will be p iblished as speedily as pos- 
sible.—|[ Philadelphia Recorder, 


EPISCOPAL ACTS. 

The Rev. Amos C. Treadway, 
deacon, was admitted to the holy 
order of Priests, in St. Stephen’s 
Church, New Hartford, New York, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, 
on the 3d day of September. 

Mr. Benjamin Hutchins, an alum- 
nus of the General Theological Se- 
minary, was admitted to the holy or- 
der of Deacons, in St. James’s 
Church, Philadelphia, on Sunday, 
September the 24th, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop White. 

St. John’s church, in the village 
of Ithaca, New York, was conse- 
crated by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobart, on Monday, Sept. 11th, 
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St. Matthew’s church, Moravia, 
Owasco county, New York, was 
consecrated by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 10th. 

St. John’s Church, recently erect- 
ed at Ogdensburg, New York, was 
consecrated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God, by the Right Rev. Bi- 
shop Hobart, on the 28th of July. 

On Sunday, August 6th, in Em- 
manuel Church, New Castle, Dela- 
ware, Mr H. QO. D_ Johns, late a 
student in the General Theological 
Seminary, was admitted to the holy 
order of Deacons, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White 

St. Stephen’s Church, recently 
erected at New Hartford, N. York, 
was solemnly cousecrated to the 
worship of Almighty God, accord- 
ing to the ritual, by the Right Rev. 
J. H. Hobart, D. D. Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in N 
York, on the 4th ult. 

St. Paul’s Church, recently 
erected at Patterson, (Passaic Falls) 
New Jersey, was solemnly conse- 
crated to the worship of Almighty 
God, according to the ritual, by the 
Right Rev. John Croes, D. D. Bi- 
shop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New Jersey, on the 13th 
ult. 

On Sunday the 8th ultimo, at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., Mr. George W. Free- 
man, of Newbern, was admitted to 
the holy order of Deacons, by the 
Righi Rev. Bishop Ravinscroft. 

On Sunday, the 29th ult. in Ham- 
den, the Rev. William T. Potter, 
assistant minister in Trinity Church, 
New Haven, was admitted to the 
holy order of Priests, by the Rignt 
Rev. Bishop Brownell. 


OHIO EPISCOPAL SEMINARY. 

Agreeably to your request, I send 
the following cursory view of the 
Church in this Diocess, and of the 
circumstances connected with her 
growth and prosperity. 
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Perhaps I cannot introduce the 
proposed subject of this communi- 
cation better than by making a few 
extracts from my journal, inter- 
spersed with a few observations. 

“June 2d, at Mount Vernon.— 
Arrived here last evening, where 
I found several Delegates from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, who have 
met according to appointment, for 
the purpose of examining the scite 
for Kenyon Seminary and College, 
five miles distant. About eight 
o’clock, proceeded on our way to the 
College Lands, where we were 
joined by the Bishop and others. 

“The situation combines more 
and greater advantages than any 
with which I am acquainted this 
side of the Atlegany Mountains. It 
lies within a few miles of the geo- 
graphical centre of the State—is 
among the most valuable lands and 
healthy region in Ohio; on which, 
and many other local accounts, it is 
very notable for the foundation of an 
extensive and public Institution. — 
Indeed, nature seems to have de- 
signed it for this very purpose.— 
There is an abundance and variety 
of building materials—the best of 
timber—an inexhaustible quarry of 
free-stone within fifty or sixty rods 
of the scite, and lime stone within 
half a mile,—two thousand acres of 
the most exuberant soil, nearly half 
of which is under successful cullti- 
vation—two of the most pleasant 
streams I ever saw, whose perennial 
waters are transparent at any depth, 
and on which are three or four ex- 
cellent mill seats; one of which af- 
fords water sufficient to carry four 
run of stones. The two divisions 
contain half a township, five miles 
square, or eight thousand acres; 
which, with all these advantages, 
and the improvements of thirty fa- 
milies, is only two dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents per acre, or eighteen 
thousand dollars for the whole, to 
be paid in four annual instalments. 











It is proposed to retain only one 
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half of the tract for a permanent 
scite and domain, which is to be 
rented by frovisional leases to none 
but moral tenants; so that cur youth 
may not only breathe a nealtbful air 
but move in society virtuous and 
refined. By the sale of the other 
half, with the subscriptions already 
obtained, the original cost of the 
whole may be more than realized. 
A few years ago, this tract of land 
could not have been purchased for 
six dollars per acre; and the placing 
the Institution on it, will undoubted- 
ly increase its funds to at least fifty 
thousand dollars; which, together 
with the donations from England 
and this country, will constitute a 
permanent capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars——an object of im- 
mense importance to the inhabitants 
of Ohio, to learning generally, and 
especially to the Episcopal Church 
in this extensive Diocess. 

“Sunday, June 4th —At the usu- 
al hour for public worship, the peo. 
ple being assembled from different 
towns, the services of the Church 
were performed by the venerable 
Bishop, beneath the wide spreading 
trees of the forest, whose valleys 
were never before made vocal with 
prayers and praises of Zion!—after 
which he preached to a large and 
attentive congregation, all seated 
upon the ground. 

“June 7th.—The Convention as- 
sembled at Columbus. Present, be- 
sides the Bishop, six Clergy, and 
twenty-seven Delegates, represent- 
ing eighteen Parishes.—A larger 
body has never been convened in 
this Diocess. The Bishop’s address 
was very interesting. My heart bled 
anew with pity over the desolations 
of Zion, when he pronounced ‘The 
history of the Episcopal Church in 
Ohio, during the past year, exhibits 
little more than the deplorable effects 
of the want of Clerzymen; and be- 
sides my own, the Diocess has been 
blessed with the regular ministra- 
tions of but three Clergy, the Rev. 
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Messrs Hall, Morse, and Johnston.’ 
When the Bishop came te mention 
ihe cause of the Indians, I could 
heartily join with him in saying, 
“The Lord grant that I may be found 
worthy of serving them.” I promis- 
ed myself much happiness in becom- 
ing acquainted with Indian lads in the 
Seminary, of which however I was 
deprived, they having gone home to 
spend the vacation; but was much 
gratified to hear, from the address, 
that they had returned well, improv- 
ed much, and attend with cheerful- 
ness to their various duties. May 
they have the prayers of all good 
people, and the richest of Heaven’s 
blessings rest upon them! From the 
Bishop’s account it appears that he 
has baptized, during the last year, 
sixty -three—confirmed two hundred 
and seven—consecrated one church 
and travelled 2,700 miles.” 

“May 6th.—While at Worthing- 
ton I was favoured with the reading 
of a letter to the Bishop which con- 
cluded in the most friendly terms:— 
“It gratifies us to find from various 
publications that your College is in 
successful progress. Unquestion- 
ably our source of supply of minis- 
ters for the Western States must be 
the education of natives of those 
regions. That under the blessing of 
Heaven your exertions towards this 
work may be effectual is the wish 
and prayer of your affectionate 
brother.” 

I am happy to inform you that the 
Convention voted, unanimously, the 
location of our Seminary and College 
on the above scite proposed in Knox 
County. ‘This is the Lord’s doing 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 

Two temporary buildings have 
been erected at the Bishup’s ex- 
pense, which, with his own dwelling 
and farm house, were thought would 
accommodate all the students that 
might offer themselves this season. 
But, if the establishment were sufh- 
ciently enlarged, the present number 
of thirty might be doubled the pre~ 
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sent year, and soon more than quad- 
rupled, as the expenses are so very 
reasonable. ‘The prices yearly, or 
for forty weeks term, are as follows.— 
Boarding, tuition and contingent ex- 
penses of candidates for orders, fifty 
dollars—of collegians seventy dol- 
lars—of grammar school pupils, 
preparatory, sixty dollars. As tne 


Bishop said.in his address “We} 


glory in these reduced prices,” and 


as our Institution is in the country 
surrounded by our own domain, a- 
bounding in every necessary of life, 
we have reason to believe tha‘ these 
prices will always be kept at this un- 
exampled and almost incredibly re- 
duced rate. The library belonging 
to our Seminary consists of buoks of 
the choicest kind, both classical and 
theological, to the amount of nearly 
fifteen hundred volumes. We have 
an excellent printing press, a com- 
plete set of type, and a stereotype 
plate of the Prayer-Book, all which 
presented by our English benefac- 
tors, besides many other articles. ' 
Thus you see, Sir,: what are our 
prospects, from which our duty may 
easily be inferred. Has not the 
Lord done great things for us? and 
may His grace be equal to His bless- 
ings, that we may never neglect or 
abuse them. But it is melancholy 
to cast our eye over this extensive 
Diocess and behold more than thirty 
Parishes destitute of Clergymen— 
only five, out of nearly forty, are 
regularly supplied. From _ the 
Bisbop’s Diocesan Report for this 
year, it appears that the following are 
the only officiating ministers in this 
State, viz—Rev. S. Johnston, Cin- 
cinnati; Rt. Rev. P. Chase, Worthing- 
ton; Rev. T. Morse, Stubenville; 
Rev. J. Hall, Ashtabula; Rev. C. P. 
Bronson, Cleveland. There is in- 
deed a famine of the word of God. 
and multitudes are perishing for lack 
of knowledge. Does there not a 


spirit from the west seem to entreat 
some of you at the East to * 7 come 
over and help us?’ 


Oh may the 


ANTI-DUELLING ASSOCIATION, 
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Lord send forth into this destitute 
region faithful labourers— Ministers 
after His own heart, who shall not 
fail to declare His whole counsel to 
perishing souls! There are two or 
three thousand dollars of missionary 
funds in this Diocess; but alas! there 
are none to labour, even for an 
earthly as well as an heaven/y re- 
ward. Five more Clergymen of our 
Church might find abundant employ 
and support in this Diocess. Those 
that are here are wearing out in the 
service of their Master; some of them 
travelling from fifty to an hundred 
miles and preaching eight or ten 
times a week; and unless we have 
more help soon, it is to be feared we 
shall be shrouded in darkness. Oh 
may the Sun of Righteousness rise 
upon us with healing in His wings, 
and Zion rear, in this western world, 
her drooping head. 
YEN-KANIP. 


ANTI-DUELLING ASSOCIATION. 


An Anti-Duelling Association has been 
formed in Charleston, S. C., consisting of 
citizens of every religious denomination. 
At a meeting which was held there, on 
the 3d ult. the Association was organ- 
ized, having for its objects “to lessen the 
frequency of duelling in this community, 
and the gradual suppression of the prac- 
tice” Dr. England was of opinivn that 
the great object should be to “destroy 
the fatal delusion, that honour sometimes 
made this crime necessary’? A commit- 
tee was formed to frame a constitution 
in which we find the names of Bishops 
Bowen and England, and Judges John- 
son and Lee. Gen. Pinckney was elect- 
ed President: and a standing committee 
of nine was appointed, of which Judge 
Johnson ischairman. <A memorial to the 
Legislature was ordered to be prepared 
by Judges Johnson and Lee, and Dr. 
England was appointed to deliver an 
address at the next annual meeting. By 
the constitution of the Society, every 
member is bound to give information of 
any contemplated or appointed duel of 
which he may have knowledge, and a 
meeting of the committee is then to be 
summoned, and measures are to be a- 


.dopted to prevent such duel, + 











